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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 
Vi'S' ■ THE DESPERATE HOURS 

«* U S rwcue m^c* mi,.**** 

N * W Yofk r,mt * •‘Sht-psgo Sunday suppfomeni in. 
MR »?**** tew of The Jerusalem Post OT 
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envoy on his way home 

^W°t a guerrillas free 
piM pf their hostages 

Wfcfea? JPo * i ***** awi *K enc te Both the hostages and. th 

EyJ 5 IOTA (API- — Guerrillas ended guerrillas wore handkerchiefs ove 

Sovie- ■ ,i ' da y ®®cttPa«on of the their faces, and several guerrillas 

ti ear ‘ ■ «tOinie*« Republic embassy wearing Identification patche 
TV,* :-^tf?pday«' flying aboard a Cuban stitched to their jackets, carrta 
s *,j' ' ,-a - !dt J^fer to Havana. All lft of their semi-automatic weapons as th 
V * rne ° l to wtokHc hostages were reported hostages filed out of the buses an 
Kll ^ pr ^id^J*t-._7 .. up a ramp to ihe plane. 

Ambassador Ellahu Once aboard the plane before I 
r , . Otei& as well as- the ambassadors departed Bogota, one of the Colon 
l^iuuonsj^v^enciuela, the Dominican blans said, the leader of th 
n " Pan and Egypt were released guerrillas read off a list of the fou 

. jr °cess." *^bcfdre the jet took off at 8.20 ambassadors who were to be freed 
Can fecal timer (11J20 a.m. Israeli He sold each of them bade a 

that? ■ % kjibout on hour and a half after emotional farewell to several c 
n — uerrlllas left the embassy with their captors, then walked down th 
*** °S, V hostages In two Red Cress rnmp joined by the other officials 
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^^V^^^ otfaers, Including U.S. Am* 
-^iftsr Diego Asencio and the 
S AT.F \r piuneio, were flown to Havana 
T * \ with the guerrilla band, then 
and, evening *t«i «■ D.S. State Department 
s*Mle. j lr J?*jS i« Washington said, 
sspitil PbZW* aft**- the siege began, 
helv sum hi lir^Frealdeni Pi del Castro had 
ofGodi, the guerrillas political 

"Iil Cub*- 

tt- v r erhn!. Havana, all of the hostages 

To", ^ ^Mleased and flown home or 
„ " ^ne^Jo Bogota. 

telephoned Jerusalem to 

^.^HlenLlbi^y .■■ Director-General Yosef 
...j wn&wHh*jjjgn over to come home, 
^arjtedjeraji^^y w j th hls w if e and 
'■‘-e graci 10 tester, -by the shortest and 
reasonable ® Jac eitKmte possible. 

FBt^fis'dne.-'at Ben-Guzion Airport 
far as ire a^terobon and Foreign Minister 
su:taiiie A Shamlr Is planning to be 
K z’.\i\L has ewjW welcome Urn. 
granted ite j^^elephone interview with Kol 
larjc measure jJjlast "Ight, Israel embassy 
ini without *#-1*1® Bogota said Barak seom- 
Mcn 'fc«r eontas'iF®* wen.. though somewhat 
t rV Minister A**®? his ordeal. 

high-ranking IDF of- 
^-us^em Barak- Is a Herat Party ae- 
ind was appolnted to bis post 
- . : proschc ^government. . 

U ' aClirj^raup' dfrpArted the embassy 
EXPES1 WeryWon of the Inter- 
canHUraariRightsCoinmls- 
T-rvflAto'ofiwsdf the Organization of 
am States, which mediated 
between the guerrillas 
- y Crat trip i i'bfej aigoyerniwent_ 

I inu . • • 


Western ffaB • 1 ■ - . 

:V;r e ]St^a denies coup report 

•’-.eciatebdastitf..' 

Wrsir^FjjlBiffDAD (API. — The official driven Iraqi aircraft 
v ls r oalT iKnbWS agency yesterday Iranian air space yi 
' .V 1 ^5 eit.a Teheran radio report forced it to land at i 
f. Vin»" hasdd sedasdiic; Iraqi! ; President Saddam Irar’s southern 

•' J fi Wiled in a coup arid his province. 

XV ifa*W?n^rasted.' An Iranian air for 

U - *■ -hp report spread by Teheran ment said the six craw 
w v tt iQ’wult of a sick imagination the Iraqi plane were 
: r - a; j/itiff reality.. There was no the aircraft was Lmpo 
.-.r. On w ' President Hussein Is In nlan officials. 

strv.sM “ ■ jauith and excellent snlrlts. 1 * Relations betwe 




JUtt President Hussein Is In 

S th and excellent spirits," 
jr said. - 

g the Iranian leadership 
OKating-. faloe reports, the 
Kidi ,> Those who are ruling 
nfg^nhlhg with their crazy 
‘ Sown to the last turbaned 
IS; iMoslem;- priest), are 
dog and trying to convince 
their kick dreams are true.’* 
Ifkaiaii, Pars news agency 
ed tbat.Iranlan air force jet 
a - intercepted a propeller- 


driven Iraqi aircraft that violated 
Iranian air space yesterday and 
forced it to land at Susangerd in 
Zrar’s southern Xhuzestaji 
province. 

An Iranian air force announce- 
ment said the six crew members of 
the Iraqi plane were arrested and 
the aircraft was Impounded by Ira- 
nian officials. 

Relations between the two 
neighbouring states have reached a 
state of virtual undeclared war in 
tbe past month, following a series of 
border clashes and the expulsion of 
thousands of Iranians and Iraqi 
citizens of Iranian origin by the 
government of Iraq. 

Iran's leader. Ayatollah 
Khomeini,. and other Iranian 
leaders have vowed to overthrow 
Iraq's ruling Baath party and 
President Hussein. 


it council votes to stay 
coalition, on condition, 


*' By SABAH HON1G 
£wt Political Reporter 
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kl Instead to send a delegation 
6 prime minister with con- 
ns. for the continued 
£rsMp of the DM In the coali- 

?iwfng the meeting with the 
k minister, the council will 

W» a«d decide whether , to 


P>.65- ,e ft the government another 

v , \ Ben grace and determine how 

Pafeuldbe.; '• 

/demand to leave the govern- 
j/ lldit ftway was supported by 
^swthan abc council members, 

— ■**’ ‘counter-proposal 
^59 rotes. Three members 


-thrti over for" tourists 
iwitsli in Jemsalem to 
events in Isrts 1 
-% d^;*stum. home. . 

lobby of. the Ariel. 
Wit HolylamC Kings, President* . 
t.^Ramede Shalom, or Tlrat 
/*ew end look for* our “For Israel 

^ subicrlpttcn carTt. . 

®lft* and. send it, {already- 
SW--W 11 s. No ash iiwolved: Just 
pfeyour oredh'cerd number. 

^ bur., part will send you rA ? 
W' /yw .International Edition 
^^fweek. Keep in toudt sttw 


Those who wanted the party to 
leave the coalition forthwith were 
visibly disappointed, while the 
DM's three cabinet ministers could 
not conceal their gratification. 

Most speakers poured scathing 
criticism on the Alignment and the 
past record of its governments. The 
prevailing theme was that while the 
Likud government Is a disappoint- 
ment. the Labour alternative must 
be avoided. 

j’lem police nab 
over 100 debtors 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 
Jerusalem police last night 
arrested at least 100 people as part 

of a court-ordered operation to 
force debtors to pay outstanding 
bills that had reached the execution 
office. The roundup Is to continue 

f °pol^e sources said "mimons^of 
pounds'* are involved. Last night 
Russian Compound police head- 
quarters was a beehive 
2a patrol cars pulled in with dto- 
sh evelled people dressed in py* 

execution of Uce to 

more. . . 

Egypt to buy Chinese 
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Gives Iran direct warning 

Brzezinski: 
‘Don’t doubt 
U.S. power’ 


Both the hostages and the 
guerrillas wore handkerchiefs aver 
their faces, and several guerrillas, 
wearing identification patches 
stitched to their jackets, carried 
semi-automatic weapons aa the 
hostages filed out of the buses and 
up a ramp to the plane. 

Once aboard tbe plane before ft 
departed Bogota, one of the Colom- 
bians said, the leader of the 
guerrillas read off a Ust of the four 
ambassadors who were to be freed. 
He sold each of them bade an 
emotional farewell to several of 
their captors, then walked down tbe 
rump joined by the other officials. 

Diogenes Mai lot, the Dominican 
ambassador, who was one of the 
four diplomats set free in Colombia, 
praised Colombia’s President Julio 
Cesar Turbay Ayala for managing 
"this problem with prudence and 
calm." 

According to a Colombian foreign 
ministry official, other hostage 
diplomats aboard the flight to 
Havana Were the ambassadors of 
Mexico, Brazil. Switzerland, Haiti 
and Guatemala' the charges d'af- 
faires of Paraguay and Bolivia; and 
the consuls of Peru, Venezuela and 
Guatemala. 

The Colombian government ap- 
parently reached agreement Satur- 
day with the guerrillas who took the 
building over during a diplomatic 
reception February 27. 

During the course of the siege, 
the guerrillas, members of a group 
calling Itself M-X9. released 38 of 
the 57 persons originally taken cap- 
tive. A 30th. the Uruguayan am- 
bassador, escaped. 

Details of the settlement were not 
Immediately known, but the 
guerrillas left the country without 
gaining the release of jailed com- 
rades. as they had originally 
demanded. . . - 

They were reported, however, to 
have won International guarantees 
governing the conduct of political 
trials and other assurances their 
rights would be protested. 

There also was a report, uncon- 
firmed. that a 52.3m. ransome 
would be paid. 






Charred bodies and wreckage of a C-159 transport plane and a helicopter lie yesterday In 
the Kavlr desert In eastern Iran after colliding during the aborted mission to rescue the 
American hostages in Teheran. t upi telephoto 1 

Ayatollah displays dead bodies 
as 'documents of U.S. crimes’ 


TEHERAN. — The bodies of tbe 
Americans killed In Friday's failed 
hostage rescue expedition will be 
handed over only to the families of 
the dead or to church represen- 
tatives — possibly Greek Catholic 
Archbishop HU&rton Capueci, tbe 
convicted PLO gunrunner — on Ira- 
nian cleric said yesterday. 

Asked If the bodies would go to 
U.S. President Jimmy Carter's ad- 
ministration, Ayatollah Sadeq 
KhalkhaU said: "We will give them 
to the Catholics in America or the 
Pope in Rome or (Greek Catholic 
Archbishop) Hilar! on Capucci. He 
(Capuccl) should either come here 
or arrange for a representative to 
take delivery of the bodies. This 
will bo done, God willing." 

But he added that the student 
militants would have a say In the 
matter, and there were hints that 
some sort of ransom might be 
demanded for the return of the 
bodies. 

As revolutionary guards un- 
wrapped the corpses in the court- 
yard of the U.S. embassy here, 
KhalkhaU dabbed at his nose with a' 
red paisley handkerchief to '.vasrd 
off the stench and said: "These ore 
the documents of the crimes of 
America." 

KhalkhaU insisted there were the 
remains of nine commandos in the 
bundles, some only the size of a 
laundry bag. But ft was difficult to 
determine exactly how many 
bodies there were. . 

Carter said eight people were Wil- 
ed in Iran's eastern Kavlr desert 
lost Friday morning when two air- 
craft Involved tn the mission collid- 
ed and burst Into flames. 

KhalkhaU said the remains of at 


least 20 more commandos were 
found at the Isolated landing site. 
"We want these bodies to be glvm 
to their families." he said. "The 
question Is whether we con give 
these to the Carter government 
while Carter cannot even manage a 
hotel." he said. 

Yesterday was the first time Jour- 
nalists had been Inside the embassy 
compound since Us student oc- 
cupiers announced their hostages 
had been moved* 

According to student statements 
issued yesterday some of the 
hostages have been moved to the 
holy city of Qom, others to Tabriz in 
northwestern Iran, and elsewhere. 

KhalkhaU told the press con- 
ference at the embassy that he per- 
sonally had escorted the remains to 
Teheran from the crash site. The 
son and grandson of Ayatollah 
Khomeini looked on in the heavily- 
guarded courtyard as KhalkhaU 
held up military equipment found 
at the landing area. 

This included charred sub- 
machineguns, operational mops of 
th* route from, the- desert to 
Teiteran, maps a&d aerial 
photographs of Teheran, and 
plastic adhesive aircraft markings 
In the green, white and red of the 
Iranian air force. 

KhalkhaU said the maps and 
photographs showed the U.S. was 
planning to mount a full-scale 
operation to overthrow the Islamic 
republican regime. 

He said the 14 photographs were 
of strategic sites such as a 
barracks, the university, a hospital 
and the north Teheran residence of 
Khomeini. The city plan of Teheran 
contained a similar number of 


green markings that KhalkhaU said 
were U.S. targets. 

"Ir. thesr plot, they wanted to 
destroy Teheran, destroy the em> 
bnssyioreupy the ( nearby i Jadlyeh 
sports stadium, Teheran Universi- 
ty. Qom and other key points, such 
aa the airport. If Gad had not helped 
out nation, the Islamic republic 
would have been destroyed." he 
said. 

The clergyman alleged the 
American task farce had destroyed 
Its own stricken helicopters by 
rocket fire, killing the wounded, to 
prevent them falling into Iranian 
hands. He also alleged Iranians 
were among the task force, which 
had received assistance from the 
Egyptian and Omani governments. 

He added: "Some blocks took 
part in the operation. This shows it 
was compulsory," 

In Hamburg, West Germany, the 
president of the Iranian central 
bank, Aflresa Nobarl, said In an In- 
terview published yesterday that 
Iran could last for nine months on 
currency reserves in the event of a 
U-S. naval blockade on its oil ex- 
ports. 

Nobari said in the interview with 
"Der Spiegel" that he did not think 
tt likely that the U.S. would impose 
a naval blockade on Iran, but he 
added: “Our economic crisis com- 
mittee... has already discussed 
opening avenues into Turkey, to 
Pakistan and to the Soviet Union." 

Of Iran's $15b. of currency 
reserves. $9b. remained, excluding 
assets frozen in the U.S. by Carter. 

"With the remaining 59b. we 
could survive for nine months even 
if wc did not export a single barrel 
of all." Nobari sold. (Reuter, UPI) 


WASHINGTON. — President Jim- 
my Carter's national security ad- 
viser said yesterday the aborted 
mirsl&n to free the hostages ir. 
Ter.crar. should be a warning to 
Irariaru not to acorn American 
power or doubt U.S. wiliingness to 
use military force. 

Zbigniew Brzezinski made the 
point repeatedly in a television in- 
terview from the White House, tell- 
ing U.S. allies os well as Iranian 
leadens that further use of force 
was net rated out. 

L-i a separate television interview 
yesterday. Defence Secretary 
Harold Brown also indicated disap- 
pointment with reports the Iranians 
may no: return the bodies of the 
Americans killed in the rescue 
attempt without asking something 
in re: am. 

“Wc now have a suggestion that 
there wilt be a barter for those 
bodies," he said, noting Iranian 
President Abolhassar. Bani-Sadr had 
} premised just one day earlier that 
ihe fcedies would be returned 
withcu: precondition. 

•T: is a long tradition, even 
among enemies — and we are not 
enemies of the Iranian people — 
that the bodies of fallen soldiers ore 
returned." Brown said. 

There were reports yesterday 
that A> atoll -ab Beheshtl, a member 
of the Revolutionary Council, has 


fulled for concessions or payments 
by the U.S. In return for the bodies 
of eight servicemen killed in an alr- 
t-ntHh In the Iranian desert during 
the unsuccesful rescue attempt last 
week. 

A leading Iranian newspaper also 
said yesterday tha: the bodies 
should be held in Iran until 
Washington releases Iranian assets 
fmzen in the U.S. 

An editorial In the newspaper 
"Jomhori Islam!" signalled moun- 
ting opposition among some 
Iranians to the immediate return of 
the bodies, Beheshtl said In a 
telephone interview: “Such impor- 
tant political issues should be dis- 
cussed in the revolutionary council 
and it is the revolutionary council 
that should decide." 

Beheshtl is one of the leaders of 
the hard-line Islamic Republican 
Party. Iran's largest political fac- 
tion. “Jomhori Islam! " la the party 
newspaper. 

The editorial said: “These oodles 
have political value for us." 

Iran should demand that the U.S. 
government release Iranian assets 
r.ow frozen, it added. Carter froze 
Iranian assets in the U.S. shortly 
after the 50 American hostages 
were seized by militants who 
overran the U.S. embassy in 

{.Continued on page S. coL 3) 


France vows support, 
Moscow slams ‘piracy’ 


Pregnant Russian, barred from leaving, 
vows hunger strike to get visa back 


By WALTER WISNIEWSKI 
MOSCOW (UPI). — A young, preg- 
nant Soviet woman whose exit visa 
was revoked lost month less than 24 
hours before she and her husband 
were to leave the USSR said yester- 
day that she is beginning a hunger 
strike to protest against the 
authorities' handling of her cose. 

Nadexhda Zakharova, who is 
eight months pregnant, said she 
was acting out of desperation, 
because Soviet officials "are going 
on torturing us, trying to keep us 
here for no reason." . 

. Her visa was snatched away at 
almost literally the lost minute — 
Zakharova and her husband, An- 
drei Reznitsky, were already at 

Sheremetyevo Airport clearing 
their baggage through customa 
-when they were turned back — • 
allegedly because authorities 
received a note from Zakharova's 
■inter claiming she is owed 8,000. 
rubles, more than I SCO ,000 at of- 
ficial exchange rates. 

Zakharova (she uses her maiden 
name) says the demand is false and 
unsupported by any evidence, but 
officials of the Soviet visa agency, 
OVIR, have nevertheless told her 
they wilt not reconsider her depar- 
ture permit until she con prove her 
innocence. „ 

"They are keeping us here ab- 
solutely illegally^' the distraught 
27 -year-old woman said in an Inter- 
view. "Everything is backwards: 
you ore supposed to be Innocent un- 
til proven guilty, but they tell us, go 
to court and prove you are in- 
nocent." 

Zakharova sold she and her hus- 
band have appealed repeatedly to 
OVIR. have tried to.teU their story 


to Communist Party officials and 
have twice written to Soviet Presi- 
dent Leonid Brezhnev, hut every 
attempt has been unavailing. 

Both she. a former lntourist 
'translator, and he. a commercial 
artist, have lost their jobs. They 
have been evicted from their apart- 
ment. and militiamen impounded 
the few possessions they left there. 

Reznitsky, who Is a Jew. and his 
wife, who la not, both surrendered 
their Soviet citizenship before 
originally receiving their exit visas, 
so they have no passports or identi- 
ty documents of any kind. They 
spent ail but ISi.200 of their money 
on plane tickets to Vienna, the first 
leg of their planned trip to a new life 
in Israel. 

Without a visa, they cannot leave. 
Without Soviet documents, they 
cannot get medical care for 
Nadexhda, or an apartment. 
Without money, they cannot hope to 
pay even a portion of the 8 , 000 - ruble 
claim, even though they believe the 
claim is false. 

"There is nothing left for us." 
Zakharova said in discussing why 
she decided to use the extreme tac- 
tic of a hunger a trike. "We believe 
the authorities started this as on ex- 
periment. as a new way of preven- 
ting people from leaving. But we 
cannot let It succeed." 

Zakharova, an attractive bluc- 
eyed woman with long, blonde hair, 
and her 37-year-old husband, a tall, 
dork-hatred man with rough-hewn 
features, said they thought the risk 
of a hunger strike would be 
worthwhile if It would gain atten- 
tion for their case. 

"Starting tomorrow I will drink 
only water, and eat nothing," 


Zakharova said. "Today is my last 
normal day. People may say I am 
crazy for trying this, but I don't 
want my baby to be a slave here. It 
is better to die than to live here in 
such a situation." 


LUXEMBURG. — French Presl- 
dent Valery Giscard D'Estaingsaid 
yesterday France and other 
members of the European 
Economic Community would con- 
tinue to help U.S. President Jimmy 
Carter in his search for a solution to 
the Iran hostages crisis. 

As a t-vn-day EEC summit got un- 
der way. West German Chancellor 
Helmut Schmidt asked his fellow 
leaders to hold a secret discussion 
last night on the Iran situation in 
the light of the failed rescue 
altempt. 

In Moscow, a Soviet military 
newspaper said Iran commands the 
“sympathy and support" of all 
those who cherish peace because of 
their cool and calm response to the 
abortive U.S. rescue effort. 

But it said a "strong shield" 
should be set up against any further 
"reckless moves" by the U.S. It did 
not elaborate on what kind of shield 
should be constructed or whether 
the Soviet Union might contribute 
to it. 

The article in “Krasnaya Zvez- 
da" was one of the strongest at- 
tacks yet on the U.S. rescue effort, 
which the Soviet press has denounc- 
ed as an armed provocation aimed 
not at rescuing the hostages but at 
pushing t he re gion toward war. 

The newspaper called the 
attempt a “piratic raid" and a 
“disgraceful failure." 

The Communist Party newspaper 


"Pravda" said yesterday the 
“bandit-type incursion" into Iran 
made a mockery of American 
claims that It respect human rights, 

“The provocative actions of the 
United States, the blackmail and 
threats of the White House against 
the young Islamic republic, the 
attempts to find support among 
U.S. NATO partners and bind them 
with the common responsibility for 
the possible consequences — all this 
by no means adds to the prestige of 
the present American ad- 
minstration," “Pravda” said. 

The Russians might have forced 
Carter to call off tbe attempt to free 
the American hostages, a London 
Sunday newspaper said. 

“The Observer,” in a report call- 
ed “Operation Fiasco." speculated 
that Soviet pressure caused the 
U.S. to drop the rescue mission, and 
not a failure of equipment. 

China expressed regret yester- 
day over the U.S. rescue effort and 
again indicated concern over 
creating opportunities for the 
Soviet Union. 

It also urged Iran to “release the 
American hostages as soon as 
possible." 

Turkish officials meanwhile said 
yesterday they would be willing to 
begin “diplomatic level" 
negotiations for the release of the 
hostages if the U.S. and Iran 
agreed. lUW. AP.) 
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A choice between two investment programs. Pick the 
one that appeals to you most. 

Eshkol Dollar Eshkol Euro-Yten 


3 U.S. Dollars 
1 Deutsche Mirk 
1 Swiss Franc 
0.5 Pounds Sterling 


150,000 French Jews cheer Israel 


150 Japanese Yen 
3 Deutsche Marks 
3 Swiss Francs 
0.5 Pounds Sterling 
1 Dutch Florin 
1 U.S. Dollar 


PARIS (Reuter). — Huge crowds 
flocked to a giant rally organised 
here today hy the Frtnch Jewish 
community, the world’s fourth 
largest, aimed at changing 
Franco's pro-Arab- Middle East 
policies. 

Organizers said over 150,000 peo- 
ple were present at the rally held In 
sprawling fairgrounds on the 
northern edge of Paris- 

The names of president Valery 
Giscard d'Estalng and Foreign 
Minister Jean Franeols-Poncet 
wore hooted at length by an 
emotional crowd chanting “Israel 
will live," . . . 

Rally organiser Henri Ha» 
jdenborg said the French govern- 


ment was wrong not to believe In 
the strength of a Jewish vote In 
France, and called for the govern- 
ment to be "sanctioned" in next 
year’s presidential elections here. 

Socialist leader Francois 
Mitterrand, who has the moat to 
gain If such a unified vote were to 
surface, pledged support for Israel 
but made clear he disagreed with 
the policies of the current Isreal 
government. 

Star attraction at the rally was 
Israeli ambassador to Bgypt- 
EUahu Bon-Ellasar, who praised 
Egypt's president Anwar Sadat 
and sold the Arab world "can 
neither make war nor peace 
without Egypt." 



• As exchange rates rise your investment will grow. And 
your money will earn interest besides. 

• You can Invest lor periods of 3, 6 or 12 months. 

With Eshkol, Israel Discount Bank proposes a multi- 
currency investment opportunity, offering you better 
prospects and less risk. 

It’s good to do business with 

DISCOUNT DANK 

The human side of the coin. 
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Forecast: Sharav over Negev and Sinai 
with possibility of sandstorms. 


Yesterday's Yesterday's Today'* 


Humidity 

Mlu-Mux 

Mux 

Jerusalem 

29 

9—22 

27 

Golan 

35 

7—19 

25 

Nahnriya 

39 

12—24 

30 

Salad 

46 

9—17 

23 
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30 
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28 
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10—25 

29 

Samaria 

80 
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27 

Tel Aviv 

30 

18—26 

30 

B-G Airport 

22 

18—27 

83 

Jericho 

27 

14—23 

83 

Gasa 

61 

14—34 

SO 

Beersheba 

17 

. 11—28 

34 

Eilat 

38 

17—32 

88 

Tlra Straits 

11 

20—31 

33 


SOCIAL & PERSONAL 


Mr.* and krfrs.’ DavidSuiaaa of. 
BortMdinC FrOric d,*were tire ^areata - 
yesterday of Pr'dfi : ®drantfet 
Hackman, president of Bar-Dan 
University, at a special luncheon In 
their honour to mark their 60th wed- 
ding anniversary. Relatives, 
friends and heads of the university 
were present. Mr. and Mrs. Suissa 
visited the Life Sciences Building, 
named in their honour. 

(Communicatedi 


In M emoriam 




A memorial meeting for Yitzhak 
Hameirl, Dr. Menashe Ashkenazi 
and Gur-Arye Sadeh will be held by 
the Anti-Tuberculosis League at 
Beit Harofeh in Tel Aviv at 7 p.m. 
today. 


ARRIVALS 


i 


World WIZQ president Raya Jagloxn 
from London after attending meetings of 
the WJC there and of the presidium of the 
Brussels Conference for Soviet Jewry In 
Faria. 


Jean de Llpkowskl, responsible 'far' 
foreign affairs la the Preach G&ulllst 
Party, for Egypt, after an official visit to 
Israel. 


Aron Chtlewloh, president of the 
American Associates of Ben-Gurion- 
Unlverslty of the Negev, for New Tork. 


SYMPOSIUM. — A one-day con- 
ference entitled “Spanish Jewish' 
culture: its dispersion and extent* * 
was held yesterday at Ben-Gurion. 
U Diversity of the Negev. 
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Estimate based on police intelligence: 

One in 10 Israelis has tried 


z&g m 

•r: 


By YORAM BAB 
Jerusalem Post Reporter' 

TEL AVIV. — Over 330,000 people 
in Israel — about io per cent of the 
population — have smoked hashish 
at least once In their life, and some 
100.000 people use the drug regular- 
ly. The Jerusalem Poet has learned 
from a senior police source. 

According to the source, the 
number of people who have smoked 
the drug has risen by 25 per cent in 
the last two years. 

The source estimated that some 
80 per cent of the regular hashish 
smokers are between 20 and 33 
years of age. about 10 per cent are 
In their teens, and the rest are aged 
about 35 to 50." 

The official source told The 
Jerusalem Poet .yesterday: “We 
are actually dealing with a large 
anonymous population, so it is hard 
to make an accurate assessment. 
However, we are aware of the scope 
of the problem and are trying to 
deal with It." 

So far. there has been no exten- 
sive research in Israel which offers 
estimates of how widespread the 
smoking is. An estimate of “many 


thousands" in the 1977 State Comp- 
troller's Report was based on police 
Intelligence. 


The police source added- that 
thqlr battle focuses on drug 
pushers: "During the past few 
years we have expanded our 
special unit in charge of drug 
dealers and we keep improving the 
quality of detectives in this unit. 
But we have a problem with the 
users themselves. It’s difficult to 
take a youth who Is smoking for the 
first time to court. This could wreck 
his future," said the source. 


He added that hashish smokers 
are divided Into two main groups: 
slum youths encouraged to smoke 
by local criminals, and young peo- 
ple of middle- or upper-class 
f am ilies. The second second group 
is' by far the larger, he said. 

Military Police Commander Aiuf 
Baruch Arbel told The Post that 
some 1.000 IDF soldiers were 
caught last year smoking hashish 
or "having, something to do with 
it." 

"We have no estimate of the 
number of smokers in the army, but 


we. treat the phenomenon much 
more seriously that the civilian 
system docs, and we are much Jess 
forgiving," Arbel said. 

Arbct said that, despite the .Ar- 
my’s strict approach to drugar the 
IDF does not tend automatically to 
expel from Its ranks any. soldier 
caught with a hashish cigarette in 
his mouth, as was the custom a few 
years ago. ■ ' - 

- “Maybe the guy was influenced 
by someone else and decided to try 
for himself. That is no reason to 
ruin his career,” Arbel said. “He 
gets punished and we're sure that 
most of those who are caught in the 
act do not repeat it,” Arbel said. . 


“It must be understood that the 
army receives many recrulta who 
have smoked already in. hlgb 
school. Many of them continue. to 
smoke after being recruited,, and 
this causes us much difficulty,” 
Arbel explained. . 

- The army reportedly has had few 
problems with hard drug users. 
Anyone who uses drugs such. as 
heroin, cocaine or LSD is usually 
discharged immediately. 







Begin ‘regrets’ U.S. abstention 


By DAVID LANDAU 

Post Diplomatic Correspondent 

Prime Minister Menahem Begin 
publicly registered his “wonder- 
ment and regret" yesterday at 
America’s failure to veto a UN 
Security Council resolution that had 
condemned Israel’s activities in 
South Lebanon. 

But behind the . scenes key of- 
ficials acknowledged that a U.S. 
veto was never on the cards, in view 
of heavy pressure on Washington 
from the European Economic Com- 
munity and from c ountri es con- 
tributing forces to UNZFIL. 

The Israeli officials hoped that 
the situation in South Lebanon, and 
the diplomatic activity surrounding 
it, would now quiet down. On the 
ground, though, t he atm osphere is ' 
still tense, with UNIFIL’s Irish bat- 
talion still reluctant to participate 
in a sulha with local Shi’ite 
villagers. Three Irish troopers and 
a Shl’ite youth were killed in recent 
violence in the area round Bint 
JbaiL 

The Irish ambassador to Israel, 
Sean Ronan. told The Jerusalem 
Post last night that Dublin was "not 
in favour" of its soldiers par- 
ticipating in a sulha, but the final 


decision was up to the UNIFIL com- 
mand. Ireland, at any rate, would 
certainly not put up any blood 
money required for the sulha, the 
envoy asserted. 

Premier Be gin’s “wonderment 
and regret" were published in an 
; official communique after yester- 
day’s weekly cabinet meeting. The 
statement said Begin and Foreign 
Minister Yitzhak Shamir had 
received a letter from President 
Carter on the South Lebanon situa- 
tion — and had taken the opportuni- 
ty to inform U.S. Charge d’ Affaires 
Bill Brown,- who conveyed the 
president's letter, of their disap- 
pointment over the American 
abstention at. last Thursday’s 
Security Council vote. 

The statement rejected- charges 
that Israel was responsible, 
through its support for South 
Lebanese militias, for the Irish 
soldiers’ death, and in it Begin and 
Shamir "expressed wonderment 
and regret at the U.S. abstention on 
the Security Council resolution 
which did not even mention the 
Mlsgav Am outrage. 

“The U.S. charge d'affaires drew 
the prime minister's attention to 
the U.S. ambassador’s statement in 


which he had dissociated himself 
from the wording of the resolution. 
But the Israeli statesmen persisted 
in emphasizing that they, bad ex- 
pected a negative vote on the part 
of the U.S." 

U.S. ambassador Donald 
McHenry, in explaining his absten- 
tion. has pointedly dissociated 
Washington from the condem- 
natory language used In the resolu- 
tion. “All things considered," said 
one key aide in Jerusalem last 
night, "this was all that we could , 
have expected.” • - - 

Israel, for Its part, has made it j 
clear that while it will seek to I 
restrain Major Sa'ad Haddad and : 
his militias more forcefully in the 
future, it will not cease supporting 
him, since It regards Ms militia as a 
security asset and also as the in- 
tended victims of FLO aggression. 

.A different view of Haddad’s role 
was expressed yesterday. by- 
Ireland's Ambassador to Lebanon, 
Gearold O'Clerlgh. Rejecting 
Israel's contention that it does not 
control the militia leader, the envoy 
said Israel had build "a 
Frankenstein" and now lacked “the 
moral courage to be responsible for 
the natural results of its actions." 


Histadrut 
wants 2 pay 
hikes in ’80 


Cabinet meeting erupts into shouting match 

Sharon’s demand draws Patt’s ire 


By ASHER W ALLFISH 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
• Agriculture Minister Ariel 
Sharon and Industry Minister Gi- 
deon Patt got Int o a shouting m atch 
at yeate r d a y^a-weekly cabinet ses- 
sion , over Sharon’s unsuccessful 
bid to persuade the cabinet to hold a 
full-dress political debate on the 
future of the autonomy talks. 

fThe autonomy working groups 
meet this morning. The autonomy 
plenary meets at ministerial level 
on Wednesday — story, page 3.) 

Sharon said at yesterday's ses- 
sion that it was crucial the cabinet 
take stock of its position on 
autonomy before the plenary con- 
venes. Last week Sharon charged 
that Prime Minister Menahem 
Begin, Foreign Minister Yitzhak 
Shamir and Interior Minister Yosef 
Burg had exceeded their authority 
at the summit In Washington with 
President Jimmy Carter in respect 
of the future of tee autonomy talks. 
Begin was flabbergasted to hear 
this, while another member of the 
ministerial committee on 
autonomy. Minister without Port- 
folio Moshe Niasim, took Sharon 
sharply to task. 

There was no way of meeting 
Sharon’s demand for a debate 
yesterday since the four Liberal 
Party ministers had already re- 
quested the session be shortened to 
allow them to participate In the in- 
ternal party elections taking place 
around the country. 

Sharon said it was irresponsible 
to have such a vital debate on 
foreign policy postponed because of 
Internal party activities-. The 
Liberal elections did not justify cut- 
ting a cabinet session short, he 
protested. 

This angered Patt, who retorted 
that anybody who could make such 
an observation was clearly not fit to 


be a member of the cabinet. 

This exchange led to a spate of 
shouting between the two men, on 
which several ministers were reluc- 
tant to comment to the -press- end 
which were , not recorded by the 
cabinet stenographer. 

According to one source, Sharon 
called Patt a “deserter" and said, 
"I consider you beneath my 
notice." 

In response, Patt reportedly said 
“infantile." But sources differ as to 
whether he said this to himself, or 
to Sharon’s face. 

At this point Begin stepped In and 
calmed Patt and Sharon, commen- 
ting that it was quite norma] to cut 
short meetings of the cabinet and 
the Knesset too, for that matter, 
when requested by one of the 
political parties. Begin also said 
that if need be he could call a 
cabinet meeting on Wednesday for 
a political debate. 

Observers close to the prime 
minister said they did not unders- 
tand what was bothering Sharon In 
relation to the autonomy 
negotiations, since Sharon could 
raise any Issue he wanted concer- 
ning autonomy within the 
ministerial committee on 
autonomy, of which he is a 
member. They said Sharon had 
talked in broad generalizations, 
last week as well as yesterday, in 
demanding a full-dress cabinet ' 


debate. 

Sharon's agitation was explained 
to The Jerusalem Post as a bid to 
attract sympathy within the Herat 
party to consolidate Jtis leadership. 


- By JOSHUA BRILLIANT 
Jerusalem Post Reporter . 
TEL AVIV. The Histadrut Cen- 
tral Committee yesterday called 
for two across-the-board wage in- 
creases for 1980 -r- one in April and 
the other In October. It wants the’ 
new wage agreements to provide. 1 
for a total increase of 15 to 20 per 
cent, officials said here last night. 

Its proposal will come before the ' 
labour federation executive next 
week prior to' presentation to the 
government and. private - 
employers. 

lie increase planned for October . 
is designed to offset tee ercplon in 
workers’ income ;due to inflation, 
the officials sald.;The quarterly In- . 
creases Jji the cost-of-living 
allowance compensated them for 
only 80 per cent of the. rises in 
prices. . ’'-I 

Because the first increase in 
April should help protect real 
wages only till October, the 
Workers should be compensated in 
October for the income lost until 
then, the Histadrut added.- . 

This compensation -should find, 
workers in April 1981 With higher 
salaries than they would have if the 
entire wage increase was paid now, 
and no special compensation in Oc- 
tober. That means a higher starting 
point for the next wage agreement, 
the deputy chairman of the 
Histadrut’s trades union depart- 
ment, Rehavia Ofek. told The 
Jerusalem Post. -.-- r 
-Th e" 'Hi stadno Vs* Cadets 


t s prospects at a 

enchantment with Defence! : 


Minister Ezer Weizman. A top 
Herat source told The Post that 
Sharon was worried about his 
chances of remaining in the top 
echelons of Herat If new elections 
were held. The Herat source said 
teat if the Likud stayed in power, 
Sharon would not be happy about 
remaining agriculture minister, 
and believed that he would have to 
make a bigger public impact in 
order to climb higher. 

Also in Sharon's gnnslghta yester- 
day was the Israel ambassador to 
Mexico, Shaul RosoUo. Sharon 
charged that the envoy did not sup- 
port the Likud government’s 
policies — witness the fact that he 
had not hung a photograph of Begin 
in his office. He had also snubbed a 
Likud visitor to Mexico by not in- 
viting him to a diplomatic recep- 
tion. 

For this reason, Sharon contend- 
ed, the cabinet' ought to refuse to- 
ap point Rosolio non-resident am- 
bassador to El Salvador (where the 
resident mission was recently clos- 
ed for budgetary reasons). The 
cabinet did not take Sharon's ad- 
vice and ratified tee appointment, i 


in profitable privately owned enter* 
prises and profit-sharing in 
Histadrut institutions. These would 
serve as an Incentive to Increase - 
prpducti vity and also allow for ad- : 
dltional wage increases . in enter- 
prises which could afford them 
without crippling those that cannot. 

The Central Committee demand- 
ed the government’s assurance for 
full employment. The number of 
jobless has increased eight-fold 
since Y.igael Hurvitz became 
Finance Minister, Secretary- 
General Yeroham Meshel said. 

Work should also be guaranteed 1 
to the 4S.000 people expected to join 
the labour force this yeari he add- i 
ed. ' ' ‘ 


PAPER. — - The delicate worieTof 
Japanese papermaking is the sub- 
ject of a three-day symposium 
organised jointly by Ben-Guriaai’s 
University's art unit and Beersheba 
Municipality's visual art centre. 
Featured is a series ot how-to-do-It 
lectures by Timothy Barrett, owl of 
the West's most knowledgeable 
practitioners of the Japanese style. 


BRZEZINSKI 


OTuim a«3H jyuoo 

JERUSRtEfn SPRIRG PEJTWfll 



'History o.f Music Hall" (English) 


Breezy entertainment with public participation. 

Please come in beginning of century dress. 

Champagne for most original dress! 

‘This is a vital subculture, more entertaining than the original one” (Michael Ohad. 
Ha'aretz) 

Jerusalem Theatre. April 28. 28. 30 ( 8.30 p.m.) 

Haifa Theatre. May 1 (5 00. 8.30 p.m.) 

Ein HeshofeL May 2 (9.00 pm.) 


"An Arabian Night”, a comic erotic fantasy 

Khan Theatre, April 29. 30. May 3. 11. 12 (8.30 p.m.l 
Only a few tickets available for some performance 
Haifa Auditorium. May 5 (8.30 p.m.) 


"Cymbeline" by William Shakespeare (English) 

London season success! 

“Excellent performance by sensitive troupe ._ garlands to Mike Alfreds’ scmddatmg 
direction " 

(Birmingham Evening Mall). 

Khan Theatre. May 1.4. 6, 10 (8.30 p.m.) 

Haifa Auditonum. May 8 (8 30 p.m.l 


"Cabaret”. He and she in spicy songs 

Jerusalem Hilton. April 29. 30 1 1 1 -00 p.m.) 
Sold out • 


"Moon" — pantomime-dance (Scotland) 

“Unique experience ... extraordinarily gifted comtc^. her entire sfrm figure exudes 
humour .. original interpretation virtuosity and ingenuity ... sensation of an entire 
theatre III front of you “ IA Yaron. Me’anv) 

Jerusalem Theatre. May 3. 8 (8 30 p.m.) 

Kibbutz Dorot. May 2 (9.00 am.) 


"Suitcase Circus” (Scotland) 

Surprises, lun with the clown family! 

Khan Theatre. May 4. 5. 1. 9 (afternoons) 
Kilibutz Dorot May 3 (morning! 

Ayelnt Hashahar. May 10 (afternoon! 


Tickets: Jerusalem Theatre (Tel. 867167) and town agendo* 

Tel Aviv: Ceutrf fTef. 447678) and town agencies. Haifa Theatre (Tel. 6420751. 


(Continue 3 from page One) 
Teheran 177 days ago. 

“We are not in the body-buying 
business,” Brzezlnski said in 
response. However, a spokesman 
for his office said the White House 
had no confirmation that the bodies 
would be bartered. 

Brzezlnski added that he hoped 
the commando operation last week 
would bring home to Iranians a 
message which they had been In- 
clined to discount. 

“Do not scoff at American power. 
Do not scoff at American reach. It 
Is in Iran's interest to resolve this 
matter peacefully. It is our 
preference to resolve it peacefully. 

“This country and this president 
will do what is necessary (to free 
the Americans held in Iran) and we 
have the means for doing it.” 
Brzezlnski continued. 

Although military moves were 
still possible, he said, the failure of 
the rescue attempt made it even 
more Important to persist with the 
"longer-term track" of diplomatic 
and economic sanctions against 
Iran, in cooperation with U.S, 
allies. 

In Damascus, Iranian Foreign 
Minister Sadegh Gbotbzadeh said 
yesterday his country will “burn 
the entire Gulf area” in tee event of 
an American military attack. . 

Ghotbzadeh, in Damascus on the 
final- day of talks with Syrian 
leaders before driving to Lebanon, 
said Washington was responsible for 
any Iranian counter-action. 


We extend our profound sympathies to our colleague 


PROFESSOR LEO PICARD 


on the death of his wife 


Brzezlnski generally took a 
tougher line than Brown on the Ira- 
nian crisis, including the possibility 
of future military action. 

He also dismissed as absurd 
allegations that the rescue mission 
had - been motivated by U.S. 
domestic politics, including 
Carter’s decline in recent opinion 
polls, or that its failure 
demonstrated the president’s im- 
potence. 

Carter spent the day In 
Washington, making a brief outing 
In the morning to attend church and 
to teach a Sunday school class. 
(Reuter, UPI» 


AH0UVAH 


The Israel Academy of Sciences and Humanities 


The David fellin Teachers College, Jerusalem 
The Society for the Advancement of the College 


extend their deepest sympathy to the family of 


AHOUVAH PICARD 


daughter of Prof. David Yellin >'*7 

• founder of the College - 


The College Family 


In deep sorrow, we announce the death Of our dear 


SHMUEL FISCH 


The funeral service will be at 12 noon today. April 28. at the 
Sanhedria Funeral Parlour. Jerusalem, after which the funeral will 
leave for Har Hamenuhot cemetery, Jerusalem. 


tjo tjdzxSb 


Wife, Yebadfc ' J . , 

Boos, Kohl, Sheri 
Bister, Sheehan* Smolra 


Israeli cagers ^beat 
U.S. college team 


TEL AVIV. — Israel’s; national 
basketball team last itigtat defeated 
the Point .Park College team. ot 
Pittsburgh,' 203-77. Half-time score 
was 07-47. ’ • •?' - ‘.. 'V «' s.\> 


Hospital stoke off 


• - Jerusalem Post Reporter . * v • 
TEL AVIV. — Government and 
Kupat Holim hospitals will function 
normally today after, tbe nursea and 
the administrative staff cancelled 
the sanctions they, had scheduled. - 
An agreement signed wHh ffie 
managements yeste rday.pro yidea 
that joint teams will examine man* ' 
power needy hi each medical In- 
stitution on tee basis of criteria set 
by the Productivity Institute. New 
workers will be hired Immediately 
where ver teere fo a shortage, it Was 
agreed. ■ • • 

The survey should be completed-: 
by mid- June. y ■ .V 


HERZL ZUCKERMAN O.B.E. ^ .u, 

is no more ^ 

‘ ‘WZ "2‘eontmu, 

The funeral will take place today, :■ 

Monday, April 28, 1980 at 3.30 p.m. 

at the Kiryat Shaul cemetery. - — 

Deeply mourned ' 


i 


FANNY GLASSER 


beloved and devorte& wife of . f 
■ Moshe Glasser of Glasgow* 

’’’ ; passed away suddenly and peacefcOly. 

. -l--;- >n.^rU j*’ 

Mourned by her loving hagbgatf a ^ikg^ 


.. . -V We deeply mqciTi.the passing or ^ ; ' 

our &® 10 yad vty 


Z0E SPIER « I* 


■- tupsiritH ■(.* 

the funeral took! place on Apri ^ : ; W 




JHie Sptor, Sfe d!na, Kwijitner $ 
C. Hkoamnan families 
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ten, 


strike continued in 

ra and East 
•n£and spread yesterday to 
n, Biit Jala. Beit Sahur 
to K«fll Jeru*ttlem. 
and public 
t: which had struck, en 
ff^urnedalmost to nor- 

^ 5t' highlit was learned tha* 
ih mnjy or Karim Khalaf 
' Call oU the commerce 
.. r ._jjsd for today... 
Jerusalem andthcOSdCi* 
^wtotered. their visible 
covert surveillance 
complaints from a few 
rs that they had been 
j&nd intimidated for fall* 
__ the strike called. A 
boride the Old City alleged 
‘ “ had been destroyed by 


roncf nod >vrru ordcrt-fj tu remove il 
bv'.T mihfirr nfftrp!. 

A number of youths were detain 
?*■ i" Nablus itftfr siotm were 
thrown m .in Army patrol and the 
miyiows nf M Egged bt» were 
antuaht'd by flying Ktonei up it j>iMS- 

c:d {(.rough Riir.ui]!<ih. On Saturday, 
•fcrre kr.ici licensed had their 
windows smashed jn Bethlehem 
anil Bril Jnlfi. 

T3iv strike and uorrSt continues 
despite the sever- warnings tooued 
to foc.it Imayors last ThUraduy by 
Wcr. Bank STiSirary 'Cover nor Tat- 

Alut Btnyamir, Scn-Blirrrr. Local 

iiiili! urv governor* summoned 
30ITC af the navnrs yesterday and 
r»*pra*i»r| that they would be held 
responsible for unrest in thalr 
Towns. 




i t)3ftgratoro had been destroyed by 
Vbeeauae be was open for 

a y a .^^aesi oH Saturday. 

1 Ta,u i.flWfim'i, students erected a 
1 ^barricade across the main 


irty 


© 


Meanwhile.. residents of the 
Jewish suburb of Kir y at Arba out- 
side He &rnn have complained to the 
military government that the local 
municipality h.19 erected signs in 
the town which show the way to the 
“fbruhimi Mosque." The residents 
are incensed that the signs, which 
arc only Jn English and Arabic, do 
not refer to the Tomb of the 
Patriarchs or Machpela Cave, 
where according to Jewish tradi- 
tion Abraham. Isaac and Jacob are 
buried. 
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cletplblic’s cash holdings jump 
S first 3 months of year 
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PMiedio^jrcHrt Economic Reporter 
°. r tetu B k.yafoWe means of payment — 
gw^ad checking accounts — 
Tne *3.8 per cent In the flret 

‘ r ° m ttfc [JYmdnths of 1980; according to 
na tion^ifc^Y of Israel research depart- 
Brouptng, Mflgin-ss. Thla was 2.4 times the 
branch, role for theeame period — 

In aUtw P^r ®* nt ~ leaving a real in- 
statiQM M per cent In means of 

EzraJd^inU- • 

guard agZ?V sharp Increase stem med 
In all. iwpAlrHy .from the massive 
partv cchJrsnent infusion of newly 
Another ^W® on,s y ,nt0 the economy 
branch, the last half year, a large 
tiocs. iw^wage of which was not used to 
coDvcntiJ^’#* foreign currency or 

Sj?Jf*^^ Bank pf Israel was hard 
cnij T^ld to explain why the public 
rcaa to m0rc Cfla ^ during 

iomerro* 

'h^llengiT^ 


a period, of fast inflation. Deputy 
governor Ellezer Sheffer suggested 
that the phenomenon, which peaked 
during March, was connected to the 
shekel's entry onto the scene last 
month. He further speculated that 
during the pre-holiday period, con- 
sumers held or to greater amounts 
of cash to maintain liquidity for an- 
ticipated purchases. 

Sheffer predicted that the means 
of payment figure will drop In the 
coming months, since It is illogical 
to hold cash during an Inflationary 
period, when it loses its value. The 
phenomenon was exceptional and 
will change, he said. 

The Bonk of Israel Is preparing a 
report on the rise in means of pay- 
ment, to he presented to the govern- 
ment and the Kr.eaaet Finance 
Committee. It will include 
recommendations on slowing Infla- 
tion. 
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ael boycotts Olympics 


Herzl .By JUDY SIEGEL 
i * , ujerasalem JPost Reporter 

Q1CS Bl ^ Broadcasting Authority will 
jpwmb,tM»d radio and TV teams to 
tft avtt Jbe Olympics if Israel decides 
. . the games, authority 

r^ ^^ orOTeral Yosef Lapid said 

-ST iic. Uiflinr ■ 

execuave of 4WO.OOO had been 


the news that "gives a platform to 
the enemy." 

He demanded that the board of 
directors of the authority or the 
government itself be allowed to Ap- 
point Journalists to top positions 
in rndio and TV, and that news 
staffers be rotated frequently. He 
claimed that Mabat'a preoccupa- 


u-n of coverage, and staffers • «on with news about the West Bank 
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settlements. 

Lapid announced the end to a 
year-long dispute between former 
plenum member Prof. Yosef Ben- 
Shlomo and former head of TV 
documentaries Judy Lute, who at -a 
plenum meeting 15 months ago In- 
sulted each other, their dispute 
leading to the boycott of the plenum 
by top TV officials. Former 
Supreme Court Justice Zvi Beren- 
son. in a 14-page decision, 
recommended that Ben-Shlomo be 
required to apologize to Lutz within 
30 days Tor questioning the Integrity 
of both Lutz and TV employees. In 
turn. Lutz must, apologize to Ben- 
Shlomo within 30 days for question- 
ing his. 

A blackout of the TV screen 
between 8 and 8:30 p.m. was 
averted last night at the last mo- 
ment, when TV Journalists and 
production staffers agreed to hold 
marathon discussions with Lapid 
over the reduction of car 
allowances. 
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New York Governor Hngb Ooroy greets Israel Defence Minister Eser Weis- 
man at a Jewish National Fund reoeptUm for Welmman In New York Satur- 
day. Weheman, who came te the UA to receive an honorary doctorate from 
Hubert Humphrey University In Bloomington, Minnesota, will arrive In 
Washington lUi evening. On Tuesday ha win meet with Defence Secretary 
Harold Brown and Secretary of State Cyrus Vance, and ts expected to be 
received by President Jimmy Carter as wetL Re returns to Israel on 
Wednesday. iLTI telepfcstoi 


Egyptian diplomats arrive 
to prepare autonomy talks 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 

An Egyptian Foreign Ministry 
delegation comprising 12 diplomats 
arrived here yesterday to prepare 
for the next round of West Bank and 
Gnza Strip autonomy talks due to 
open in Kersllya on Wednesday. 

Egyptian Premier Mustapha 
Khalil is scheduled to arrive on 
Wednesday morning- The HereUya 
talks begin non-stop negotiations to 
rry to reach agreement on 
autonomy by the end of next month. 
Khalil will be accompanied by 
Defence Minister Kama! Hasson 
All and Minister of State for 
Furcign Affairs Butros Ghall. 

The l?.S. chief envoy to the 
autonomy negotiations, Sol 
Mnowiti, la expected here 
tomorrow for preliminary talks 
with Israel's chief negotiator, 
Interior Minister Yosef Burg, and 
probably with Premier Menahom 
Begin. 

The Israel negotiating team 
yesterday held a special meeting 
for what was described as an lith- 
hour assessment of the autonomy 
talks: The team gave instructions to 


its technical subcommittees, which 
will meet this morning with the 
Egyptian Foreign Ministry team 
and U.S. officials to prepare the 
Hcrzllya agenda. 

The Egyptian technical delega- 
tion Is headed by Ahmed Ezzat 
Abdul- Latif. On arrival here yester- 
day. he said that his government 
considered the forthcoming round 
of negotiations to be of the utmost 
Importance. The talks are to be 
held here for 10 days and then 10 
days In Egypt. 

Khalil sold yesterday that Egypt 
would stress the question of who is 
to be responsible for security in the 
West Bonk and Gaza. Israel Insists 
that it must control security under 
-in autonomy arrangement. 

Cairo's Influential “Al- 
Gomhourlya'* newspaper said 
Israel would "undoubtedly" try to 
use the ridlure of the U.S. hostage 
rescue attempt in Iran to gain iu 
points In negotiations over West 
Bank security. The paper said in an 
editorial that Israel should not be 
.allowed to benefit in this way from 
the ill-fated rescue attempt. 


Tehiya gets court order on funding 


The Tehiya Knesset faction won 
an order nW from the High Court of 
Justice yesterday, requiring the 
Knesset Speaker and House Com- 
mittee to justify within 30 days their 
refusal to give MKs Geula Cohen 
and Moshe Shamir the running ex- 
penses paid to other parties. 

The Likud-led coalition has 
justified its refusal to grant the 
money with a rule which states that 
MKs who leave their party ore not 
entitled to the funds. But Cohen and 
Shamir claim that that rule applies 
only to homogeneous parties, not 
the Likud, which Is a federation of 
independent factions. 

The Tehiya MKs charged that 
they were being discriminated 
against for political reasons. The 
House Committee feared, they said, 
that If it approved funding for 
Tehiya. other defections would be 
more likely to follow. They com- 


pared their case to that of the 
Democratic Movement for Change, 
wMeh aptlt three ways, each new 
splinter receiving funding. (Itirai 


Yeroham unemployment up; 
Meshel asked to help cool it 


Rv 3HLOMO MAOZ 
I’oit Kcaaamlc ftrporter 
’ Industry. Trade and Tourism 
Minister Gideon Palt yesterday 
cabled His'ftdrut Secretary- 
Genera! Yeroham Meahel. re- 
questing that he prevent a general 
strike called by the Yeroham 
labour council in protest against 90 
firings at the Negev development 
town's Phoenicia bottle plant. 

The firm, which has suffered 
from higher costs In Import eom- 
pctiiian. is owned by the 
Hlstadrut's Koor conglomerate. 

Fait asked far a delay to give & 
governmcnt-Histadrul commission 
time to study the problem, and to 
seek alternative employment for 
the dismissed workers. He added 
that he was not convinced that the 
layoffs were necessary, and con- 
cluded that be would appreciate 
Mcahci's Intervention. 

Higher sea transport rates have 
made export of Phoenicia bottles 
unfeasible, and a number of poten- 
tial local clients prefer Imports. 
Coca-Cola, for instance, says that 
Turkish bottles are both cheaper 
and of higher quality. 

Increased unemployment In 
Yeroham follows similar crises in 


other dcvcipmem towns- In Upper 
Nazareth, for instance, the 
Automotive Industries vehicle 
assembly plant has cut back follow- 
ing a drop In orders from the 
Dole we Ministry, even though the 
ministry recently signed for 200 
ambulances from Chevrolet in the 
U.S. An angry Patt is trying to have 
that deal cancelled. 

Yokncam and Jezreel Valley 
towns have also been hit, following 
layoffs by the Soltam hardware 

maruriactcrera. But the crush in 

Afuta has been lightened by the 
location of 11S new jobs in the 
vicinity, with 90 more expected to 
become available within the next 
s:x months. The successful "Pro- 
ject Afula" plan is now to be 
applied ir. Tiberias, also suffering 
from unemployment. 

Employment Service figures 
report 5,400 announcements of In- 
tended layoffs in industry between 
November 1979 and March 1980, 
and another 940 in services. An es- 
timated 2. SCO of these have already 
been carried out, approximately 30 
per cent of them affecting women. 
The law requires employers to 
report to the service before firing 10 
or more workers in a single month. 


Police identify suspect in 
J’lem extortion attempt 


Police believe they have iden- 
tified a suspect in a "protection" 
ring which has been threatening 
Jerusalem businesses — but they 
naven’t been able to catch him red- 
handed. 


The ring, demanding ISZO0.OOC 
from a Jerusalem eontraetor. 
threatened the family, and burned 
throe family ears, 


Police taped a threatening phone 
call to the victim. They then called 
the suspect on the pretence of a 
"wrong cumber." got some light 
conversation out of him, and com- 
pared the voicea In the police lab. 
They turned out to be identical. 

Police arc now trailing the 


suspect constantly, but he is ap- 
parently aware of the watch, and 
there hare been no attempts at 
eollecticg protection money since it 
started. 

The victim's family Is under con- 
state police guard, and has hired 
two private sleep- in guards as well. 
Their insurance company at first 
refused to pay for the burned cars 
— assuming the damage was 
deliberate. Only after the contrac- 
tor took a lie-detector teat did they 
make good on the loss. 

Police say they have evidence 
that the ring has been demanding 
compensation from at least two 
restaurant owners In Jerusalem. 
• Iilmi 


Knesset talks to avert nursery strike 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
The Knesset Education Com- 
mittee will meet today with 
representatives of the association 
of private nursery schools in a final 
effort to avert the one-day warning 
strike scheduled for tomorrow. 

The association, representing 
same 800 nursery schools with 
about 35.000 three to five year olds, 
has called the strike to_ pressure 
the Education Ministry to upgrade 
the approved tuition fees and to 
“end the campaign of vilification 
against private kindergarten 
teachers," in the words of one 
association leader. 

.Last month the ministry an- 


nounced a tuition scale of 1S1S0 - 
IS190 with the fee graded according 
to the quality and facilities of each 
nursery school. This marked a 
reduction from the maximum 
figure of IS205 approved by the 
ministry a month earlier. 

The association wants, to cancel 
the graded scale and set fees accor- 
ding to “real costs.” which associa- 
tion spokesman Ema Schwerburg 
put at 13230 a month. 

The association, which complains 
that the ministry has deliberately 
tried to portray its members as 
“money-grubbing,” threatens a 
long strike starting next month If Its 
demands are not met. 


SCHOLARSHIPS. — Grants worth 
total of IS30.000 were awarded 


lost week to 200 Haifa high school 
pupils of Oriental background from 
a scholarship fund la memory of 
Leon and Rlvka Dayan. 


WORDS. — A four-day conference 
on literary explication — for 
writers, teachers and students from 
around the country — opened 
yesterday at Bar-Zlan In Romat 
Gan. 
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Prices of cement, 
noodles, paper up 

Pont Economic Reporter 

The price of cement to up today,! 
by 22.5 per cent, after a meeting of 
the Public Price Committee yester- 
day. The increase was required by 
the rise in, fuel costa, salaries, and 
other factors, the committee decld-. 
ed. 

Other price rises: Oseni 
macaroni and noodles, by 9.2 per, 
cent: margarine. 5.5 percent: plain* 
chocolate. 7.4 per cent; paper an<£ 
cardboard goods. 23 per cent;* 
school notebooks of 12 or 40 pages.; 
24 per cent: and glass containers.- 
35.5 per cent. 

On Wednesday the Knesset; 
Finance Committee will discuss; 
rises In electricity . post and phone- 
and telex rates, by 30 to 55 per cent. • 


Taxi fares up today 
by 50% maximum 


Taxi fares are up today by a max-; 
imum of SO per cent, with the exact- 
rate for xherut lines to be deter-* 
mined by the National Organization; 
ot Taxi Owners later this week. The 
Transport Ministry approved the. 
maximum rate rise. 

“Special" taxi rates have gone up; 
to 195 per cent of the figure' 
registered by some meters. Not ail! 
taxl-metrers have yet been ad-; 
justed to the last increases, though.- 
New conversion tables have been' 
distributed to drivers, tltlm) 


City passes plan 
to share stadium 


Jerusalem Prat Reporter 

The Municipal Council voted last 
night to lease the Hapoel stadium In 
Katamon for 13 years as a, 
municipal stadium to be used by > 
both the Hapoel and Betar football ' 
teams. 

The council also decided to ap- 
point outgoing city manager Ronnie 
Feinstein as chairman of a public 
company which will run the 
stadium. 

The two teams will use the YMGA 
stadium for the coming year while ; 
the Hapoel stadium to being moder- 
nized and a new grandstand added. 


Immigrants score 
suspension of loans 


The chairman of the Association 
of Immigrants from the Soviet 
Union yesterday criticised the 
Jewish Agency for suspending its 
loans to immigrants starting small.! 
businesses. | 

Grisha Fa! gin said the current In- 1 
crease in unemployment made thjs 
a particularly bad time to stop the 
loan programme.. 

The loans were stopped at the; 
beginning of the month, the start of' 
the new fiscal year. Until then,, 
loans of between 135,000 and 1330.- , 
000 were available to immigrants 
who wished to start their own' 
business or workshop. 


ort supply keeping tomatoes expensive 
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Post Reporter 
. The short supply and 
tee of tomatoes will -continue 
tother . three to six weeks, 
sad vegetable marketing of- 
;.sald yesterday that only 
.0 per cent of the usual qu&n- 
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tities of tomatoes had been supplied 
to the market during the past few 
weeks. 

In normal times, about 40.000 to 

50.000 crates of tomatoes reach the 
wholesale market dally. Only about - 

3.000 to 5,000 crates are now 
reaching the market. 

One middleman blames the shor- 
tage on the government's policy of 
not setting quotas, and not 
guaranteeing a minimum price for 
tomatoes to the farmer. 

“Because of the lack of policy, 
many farmers are refusing to grow 
tomatoes. With the extremely high 
prices of water, labour, and bank 
credit, farmers cannot gamble. 
They must grow only crops that 
carry some sort of governmental 
guarantee." a farmer told The 
Jerusalem Pont, 

The sorry state of the tomato 
market was demonstrated yester- 
day when less than 1W crates went 
up for sale at the auction at the 
Tnuva warehouse. (About TO per 
cent of the country's tomatoes are 
handled by Tnuva.) 

The auctioneer started by putting 
Up for sale about 30 crates of amaH 
tomatoes, only slightly larger than 
sing-pong balls. More than a dosed 
middlemen snapped these up for 
IS3.5 a kilo. 


the housewife they will cost about 
IS" a kilo — if not more. 

The wholesale price of tomatoes 
yesterday ranged from IS3.M87 a 
kilo. The price to consumers was 
135 -t SI 3 a kilo. 

The wholesale price of 
cucumbers was 1S1.5-ZS3 per kilo, 
and IS3.8-IS6.5 in the retail market. 
Eggplants sold at IS2.5-IS6.3 
wholesale, and retail for XS2-IS3.3 a 
kilo. 

Apples coat between IS3.5-IS7 a 
kilo wholesale, and XS0-ISU retail. 

Haim Porat, head of Tnuva' a 
vegetable department, denied radio 
reports that greengrocers and con- 
sumers had stopped buying 
tomatoes. 

Porat believes that the shortage 
of tomatoes would end towards the 
end of May or the beginning of 
June. 

Yitzhak Sharaba.nl, a 
greengrocer from Glvstayiro, sold 
that consumers haven't stopped 
buying tomatoes: "Consumers are 
simply buying less — and conse- 
quently I'm buying less from the 
wholesaler." 

Sbarabunl doubts that 
middlemen are profiteering from 
the situation. He claimed that the 
farmers were earning more by sell- 
ing tomatoes that they would nor- 
mally have discarded. 
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PEOPLE'S DEMONSTRATION 

organized 
by the 

HISTADRUT 

MAY 1, TEL AVIV, 11 A.M. 


The workers of Israel and the people are called on to demonstrate on May Day in their tens of thou- 
sands — to save the economy, for the rehabilitation of society, for the setting of the State on firm 
foundations. 


On May Day. the workers of Israel will demonstrate — against unemployment, the halting of 
development and of building, the easy amassing of wealth, and the wide gaps between the different 
levels in our society. 


On May Day. the workers of Israel wtll demonstrate — for full employment, economic growth, social 
equality, and peace and security 


At 11 a.m.. the Histadrut-organized people's demonstration 
will set out on its march from the Bar- Yehuda Bridge, along 
Rehov Ibn Gabirol, to "Kikar Poalei Yisrael" (known as Kikar 
Malchei Yisrael the rest of the year). 

At 12.30 p.m. approximately, Histadrut Secretary-General 
Yeroham Meshel MK will address the mass meeting in the 
Square. 


Instructions regarding transport arrangements, the march and the promulgation of safety regulations 
have been sent out and distributed throughout the country. Additional details from all labour coun- 
cils Details of transport arrangements in Tel Aviv will be published in the Press. 


Histadrut Members in the towns and villages! To the May Day Demonstration! We shall 
demonstrate our determination to rehabilitate the country end continue with the building of a 
beautiful, prosperous Israel. 


1980 May Day Committee 
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A OB-53 (similar to the RH-53) fat service with the Israel Air Force discharges assault troops and their equipment. 


(IsraelStm) 



With his wheels almost touching 
the desert floor, the pilot of an RH- 
33 Sea Stallion had just begun one of 
the most routine manoeuvres in 
helicopter flying — a short 
repositioning hop of a few hundred 
metres — when disaster struck. 

The giant helicopter, half again 
as lang as a semitrailer truck, 
lurched to one side, perhaps 
buffeted by a sudden gust of wind, 
and struck the C-130 Hercules jet- 
prop transport waiting beside it In 
the darkness. The rotor blade of the 
RH-53 sliced through the 
aluminium skin of the transport 
just behind the flight deck, trapping 
the C-130's five-man flight crew in 
their cockpit. 

After the decision had been made 
to abort the U.S. rescue mission In 
Iran, and fly the remaining 
helicopters back to the carrier USS 
Nimitz in the Arabian Sea, the ill- 
fated RH-53 was instructed to “top 
off its tank with some additional 
fuel. The helicopter was parked 
next to one of the C-130s, but it was 
directed to take on the additional 
fuel from another cargo plane park- 
ed across the desert road. 

To reach the C-130 for refuelling, 
the helicopter lifted a few metres 
off the ground and attempted to fly 
around the cargo plane beside it. 
Although RH-SSs have wheels for 
taxiing, helicopter pilots generally 
prefer extremely low-level flying, 
even tor very short distances. 

Seconds after it lifted off the 
ground, the 30-metre-long RH-53 
lunged into the side of the C-130. 
With the air heavy with jet fuel 
fumes, both craft Immediately 
burst into flames. 

Soon, ammunition and other ex- 
plosives in the two aircraft began to 
detonate, showering the dry lake 
bed with shrapnel and turning an 
orderly withdrawal into a 
shambles. ... _ „ .... — ; 

Abruptly, the highly trained U.S. 
military team that had been work- 
ing quietly and efficiently under the 
dim light of a first-quarter moon 
was bathed in the glare of flames 
that could be seen for kilometres. 

The decision to halt a bold effort 
to rescue American hostages from 


the mission that would have been 
left on the Kavir desert would have 
been one disabled RH-53. Although 
the Iranians would know something 
had happened there, the evidence 
might not have been so extensive as 
to heighten their security, and the 
plan might have been tried again at 
another site. 

Helicopters flown on the doomed 
rescue mission in Iran were not the 
same ones that the commando 
team used for the flawless practice 
sessions carried out in the U.S., 
Pentagon officials said yesterday. 

Since three of the eight 
helicopters in the actual operation 
failed at a crucial time while the ex- 
act same models performed splen- 
didly in practice, questions arise 
about maintenance. 

Officials said the eight Stallions 
that played a crucial role In the 
rescue mission were transferred 
from the U.S. to the Indian. Ocean 
Island of Diego Garcia as long ago 
as December. 

From there, the seven-year-old 
choppers were shipped to the 
carrier Ntmltx and maintained by 
crews. 

But a senior military officer said 
those maintenance did not 

know the helicopters were to be 
used for anything but routine 
operations and only one or two of- 
ficers on the entire ship knew just 
how Important the machines really 
were. 

captivity In Teheran had already 
been made when the accident oc- 
curred. But a senior U.S. military 
officer said on Saturday that 
without the freak collision, the 
rescue plan might well have been 
salvaged to be used another day. 

Before the accident, the senior of- 
ficer said, the rescue team was 
preparing to fly the four still- 
operational helicopters about 800 
.km. back, to tte^Nimita. And. the . 
troops of The aaaaulf force were to 
have cU&bed back aboard the C* 
130s for the flight out of Iran. 

If the withdrawal had gone accor- 
ding to plan, the only remnant of 

Pentagon officials said they were 
stunned that three of the 
helicopters failed, even after a 


gruelling 500 nautical mile flight 
from the Nimitz to the Iranian 
desert. 

In the U.S., the officials said, 
commandos staged elaborate exer- 
cises without a hitch. Including long 
simulated flights through 
sandstorms and other difficult con- 
ditions. 

Because of the grave embarrass- 
ment and disappointment the 
failure caused, defence officials are 
talking exhaustively with everyone 
involved in the operation. 

One of those taking part in these 
debriefing sessions is the man who 
piloted the helicopter that crashed, 
from an altitude of 5 metres, into 
the parked C-130 transport plane. 
Officials said the pilot was thrown* 
free of the wreckage. 

Of the eight helicopters that left 
the Nimitz. one developed trouble 
with Its gyros during a sandstorm. 
The failure of that instrument caus- 
ed the artificial horizon to dis- 
appear from the Instrument panel, 
endangering safe flight. 

In addition, officials said, the two 
pilots became dizzy with vertigo. 
They apparently decided to climb 
out of the storm by gaining altitude 
and chose Independently to return 
to the Nimitz. 

A second helicopter came down 
on Iranian territory short of the 
rendezvous point for unexplained 
mechanical reasons, and its crew 
was rescued by its “buddy" air- 
craft. 

Once all the other craft had land- 
ed, a third helicopter was found to 
have drastic hydraulic problems. 

The giant RH-53 Sea Stallion, 
which proved to be the weak Unk In 
a carefully crafted plan to rescue 50 
Americans in Iran, is one of the 
world's most powerful helicopters 
and has given almost a decade of* 
usually reliable service to U.S. 

.*P, l ' c J , e8 aic 1 i-.tjyj mw: 

:. .In normal service, the .craft Jbsa'a 
failure rate of less than 5 per cent. 
Yet in the most dramatic mission 
ever assigned to the RH-53, three 
out of eight — almost 40 per cent — 
were forced to drop out, dooming 
the rescue attempt. 

"All helicopters. are 


temperamental, " a Pentagon of- 
ficial said. “I don't think this one Is. 
particularly troublesome.’*. 

U.S. military services have been 
plagued by maintenance problems 
In recent years — partly because 
both Congress and the Pentagon 
have preferred to spend available 
dollars on glamorous weapons 
systems instead of humdrum 
maintenance. As a result, some 
military leaders have worried that 
equipment might not operate as it 
should In an emergency. 

The RH-53s are large enough to 
carry heavy equipment such as 
jeeps or light armoured personnel 
carriers. Defence Secretary Harold 
Brown's statement that six was the 
minimum number of RH*53a need- 
ed for the mission Is an indication 
that the raiders were equipped with 
some sort of ground assault 
vehicles, because the 80 troops in 
the raiding party plus the 50 
hostages could be carried In as few 
as three of the giant aircraft. 

The RH-53, built by Sikorsky, Is 
similar to troop and cargo-carrying 
helicopters used by the army, 
marines and air force. The most 
familiar version of the craft, the 
army CH-53, was used in Vietnam 
throughout the 1970s. In 1988, one of 
the first models off the production 
line set a helicopter record by lif- 
ting more than 25,000 kilograms. 

One crewman, asked about the 
criticism by Senator Jesse Helm 
that no destruction device was 
carried in helicopters used In the 
Iranian operation, said none was 
needed. 

“Any military helicopter, no 
matter what size, can be set afire in 
10 to 15 seconds and totally 
destroyed." a crewman said. “All 
you have to do is open the different 
fuel supply systems." 

But the crash of one helicopter 
and the C-130 was not considered 
; *'Uiiiisuql # by a vqt^y^jMpjy.aviflge 
- who flew helicopters 4&- Vietnam. 
He said the fact that there was only 
one accident under operating con- 
ditions of total darkness, com- 
plicated by blowing sand, was ex- 
tremely good luck. 

(Washington Post News Service, 
UPI). 


As 110,000 Soviet troops stand by 

Afghanistan celebrates 
2 years of Marxism 


NEW DELHI. — Afghanistan 
yesterday completed two years un- 
der Marxist rule with a new flag 
and constitution — and with an es- 
timated 110,000 Soviet troops in the 
country supporting the government 
of President Babr&k Karmal. 

The Press Trust of India news 
agency reported from Kabul that 
the Soviet military contingent in 
Afghanistan was believed to be 
backed by 5,000 tanks and ar- 
moured personnel carriers as well 
as aircraft and medium range 
ballistic missiles. 


The new flag, which President 
Karmal unfurled at the Khana-1- 
Khalq (people's house) palace In 
Kabul last Monday, is a com- 
promise between Marxism and 
Islam. The new national emblem, 
replacing an all-red banner, has 
equal horizontal stripes in red, 
black and green, the colour of 
Islam. 

The temporary constitution 
guarantees defence of Islam and 
complete freedom of religion — a 
break with former president 
HaflzuBah Amin’s rule and that of 
his ousted Marxist predecessor 
Nur Mohammed Taraki when mul- 
lahs (Moslem clergymen) say they 
were persecuted. 

At the anniversary celebrations 
In Kabul, Tasa reported, tens of 
thousands of Afghans packed the 
gaily decorated centre tor mass 
demonstrations and military 
parades. They carried banners with 
slogans reading: “Long live the se- 
cond anniversary of the April 
revolution," "We will frustrate 
American imperialism's sinister 
plans," and "The reaction will 
fail." 

Kabul radio said Karmal had par- 


doned 381 prisoners because of the 
anniversary, but it was not known 
whether they included political 
detainees jailed since the 
December coup. The government 
says all political prisoners detained 
before the coup have been released. 

In New Delhi, the FTI report said 
sources in Kabul believed four or 
five of the Soviet divisions were 
stationed on Afghanistan's border 
with Iran, out of a total nine or 
10 in the country. 

The agency said there was con- 
clusive evidence that napalm had 
been used by Mig-2} fighter aircraft 
in anti-insurgency operations. 

Despite Soviet denials, it added 
observers insisted that chemical 
gas had also been used In. the 
operations. 

But the chemical bombs, which 
could be fitted to MI-24 helicopter 
guns hips, had not caused fatal in- 
juries and had helped avoid mass 
killing in fighting or combing 
operations, it said. 

A rebel group based in Pakistan 
yesterday charged that Russian 
troops opened fire on thousands of 
high school students demonstrating 
in Kabul against the Soviet 
presence in Afghanistan by hurling 
rocks and sticks at Soviet tanks. 

The Hizbe Islam! rebel group 
reporting the incident was unable to 
give casualty figures and did not 
say when the incident occurred. It 
said the students were from the 
Habibia high school, the nation’s 
largest with 12,000 students. 

At the same time, the rebels 
reported that a strike, launched on 
April 12 by students' at Kabul 
University to protest the Soviet oc- 
cupation, entered its third week 
despite moves by Karmal to break 
it. (Reuter. AP, UPI) 


At least 40 die in Thai plane crash 


BANGKOK f Reuter). — Forty peo- 
ple were killed and 11 injured 
yesterday when a Thai airliner ex- 
ploded in heavy rain and lightning 
while approaching Bangkok's Don 
Muang Airport on a domestic flight, 
airline officials said. 

Hospital spokesmen said many of 
the survivors were in critical condl- 
tion. The dead included 38 


passengers and all four erew 
members, officials said/ 


They said the two-engine Thai 
Airways plane with 51 people on 
board' crashed Into a rice field 
about 20 km. north of the airport 
while on its final landing approach. 
Officials were Investigating the 
cause. 


Armenian demo leads to NY scuffles 


NEW YORK f AP).' - Five persons 
were arrested and three police of- 
ficers suffered minor Injuries on 
Saturday when some 1,000 Arme- 
nian demonstrators clashed with 
police near the Turkish mission to 
the UN, police said. 


The scuffle erupted when police 
blocked the crowd from moving its 


demonstration from Dag Ham- 
marskjold Plaza at the UN to the 
Turkish mission a block away. 

Earlier, about 3.000 Armenians 
marched up Now York's Sixth 
Avenue to Central Park for a 
peaceful rally to commemorate the 
85th anniversary of the 1915 Turkish 
massacre when Armenians claim 
thousands of thotrkln were killed. 


Cape Coloureds persist 
in mass boycott of schools 


JOHANNESBURG (UPI.— 
Coloured mixed race students, en- 
couraged by waves of support from 
parents, church organizations and 
white university students, yester- 
day rejected government promises 
to Investigate poor conditions in 
coloured schools and vowed to con- 
tinue their boycott of classes until 
there was “tangible proof” their 
grievances would be met im- 
mediately. 

The students said they planned 
mass demonstrations throughout 
the country later In the week to 
show their dissatisfaction with the 
government's attitude towards the 
week-old boycott against dis- 
crimination in the segregated 
school system. 

"We are telling the police that the 
demonstrations will be nonviolent: 
Let us hope the police will be non- 
violent too," one student leader 
said. 

Students at 80 coloured 


educational institutions In the Cape 
Province, where the bulk of the 
country's 2.5 million coloureds live, 
said the boycott would continue into 
its second week, 'after a mass 
meeting in Cape Town. The vote 
was 78 In favour of continuing the 
stay- aw ay, two undecided and none 
against. 

The minister of coloured 
relations, Marais Steyn, said at the 
weekend he would be willing to dis- 
cuss the coloured students’ com- 
plaints and promised the govern- 
ment would “look into" the situa- 
tion at their schools. 

Steyn's pledge, according to the 
students, is not enough. 

A statement issued by the boycot- 
ting pupils said the government had 
promised to improve coloured 
schooling four years ago, after the 
1976 Soweto riots, but the situation, 
Instead of improving, has become 
worse. This time, the students said, 
they will not be fooled. 


Man finds many yen — and turns ’em in 


TOKYO (AP). — Japanese 
newspapers yesterday reported on 
the case of a truck driver who found 
100 million yen (about ISl.75m.) In 
cash lying on the street — and turn- 
ed it in. 

The honest finder, Hlsao OnuM, 
discovered the money — stacks of 
old 10,000-yen (15175) bills wrapped 
inside a cloth — In the Ginza, one of 
Tokyo's busiest thoroughfares. 

It was reportedly the largest 
single sum of money ever found In 


Japan and so far has not been 
claimed. Onuki was quoted as say- 
ing he could not sleep a wink on Fri- 
day night after finding the money. 

Under the Lost Articles Law. 
Onuki is entitled to receive up to 20 
million yen (IS350.000) as a reward 
for being honest, and if the money is 
not claimed within six months he 
gets the lot. . , 

But tax officials said Onuki will 
have to pay taxes on the money In 
either case. 


BASEBALL ROUNDUP 

Pitcher Carlton sets record 


NEW YORK (AP). — Philadelphia 
left-hander Steve Carlton set a 
modern National League record by 
pitching his sixth career one-hitter 
and Del Unser broke up a scoreless 
duel with a two-run pinch triple as 
the Phillies defeated the St. Lords 
Cardinals 7-0 on Saturday night. - 

The only hit off Carlton was a 
clean single to left field by Ted Sim- 
mons leading off the St. Louis se- 
cond. Carlton shared the modern 
SNL record for one-hitters with five 
other pitchers, including Cincin- 
nati's Tom Seaver and Don Sutton 
of Los Angeles. 

Willie Stargell hit his first homer 
of the season and drove in three 
runs and Ed Ott drove in three runs 
with a pair of singles to lead the 
Pittsburgh Pirates to a 9-2 triumph 
over the Chicago Cubs behind John 
Candelaria's eight-hit pitching. 

Jack Clark broke a 1-1 tie with an 
RBr triple in the fourth as the San 
Francisco Giants banded the Cin- 
cinnati Reds their second straight 
defeat 3-1. 

Chris Spolcr horn e red as Mon- 
treal edged Atlanta 4-3. The 


Houston Astros blanked the New 
York Mets B-o. 

Meanwhile, In the American 
League, the Boston Red Sox out- 
slugged the Detroit Tigers 12-7. 

The Baltimore Orioles snapped a 
six-game losing streak with a 4-0 
victory over the Kansas City 
Royals. 

The Cleveland Indians came 
from behind to defeat the Texas 
Rangers 8*7. The Minnesota Twins 
downed the Oakland A’s 5-1. 

Barry Bonnell crashed a ninth- 
inning grand slam homer off 
Milwaukee's Mike Caldwell to 
break up a scoreless pitching duel 
to power the Toronto Blue Jays to a 
4-0 victory. 

Mike Squires' suicide-squeeze 
bunt with one out in the 12th inning 
gave the Chicago White Sox an 8-7 
victory over the New York 
Yankees. 

Rick Monday’s pinch single with 
one out In the ninth Inning capped a 
1 wo- run rally that gave Loa Angeles 
a 4-3 win over the San Diego 
Padres. The California Angels beat 
the Seattle Mariners 7-8. 
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Kennedy beats Carter in Michigan 


DETROIT - (AP). — U.S. .Senator; 
Edward Kennedy- defeated Presi- 
dent Jimmy Carter in a tight battle 
on Saturday for the majority of 
Michigan’s 141 votes at the 
Democratic national convention. 
His victory In the Michigan 
caucuses was Kennedy’s, second 
razor-thin triumph over the presi- 
dent In a week. 


Party officials said Kennedy had. 

71 delegates and Carter 7d. . - 

Last Tuesday, Kennedy captured, 
93 delegates tojfi for Carter In the 
Pennsylvania' primary - : 

•• including the Michigan >bsnlta. 
Carter had 1,109 delegates to 639 for. 
Kennedy. A totaled 1.606 areneeded 
for the nomination. 
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Laotians in Spain. vJ* 

SANTIAGO D E CXJMPOSTEI,/ 

Spain l.UPt). — A groupof 257 Lai 
ti.an • refugees, a third ‘of thei y.v* Tu=K< 
children,' arrivedyert erday^ to*ae.?; ! 

* tie in' Sp ain where more thaniso 
bffcrg.aw&fttbe to. : ; ? . • ' 

- They -wera the second^. 

SouthcaA/Asfcah rpfug^_tq:eoi* 

•' to Spain, . which' hak agreed to tal 
•- iu l ,000/ The first-242, Tnostot 
. also Ladtl ans, arrived.in ' ' ^ 

December. 
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Knesset Voters* ^ Beflistaf Uw 
Law — 1969 




NOTICE REGARDING THEDISPLAY OF KNESSET VOTERS' LISTS 
: FOB THE 1980/81 VOTERS’ REGISTER 


In accordance with Section 85 of the Knesset Voters' Register Law 
(Consolidated Version) 1969, notice is hereby given concerning the . 
days, hours and places for displaying the Knesset voters* Data for the 
register of the above-mentioned year. • ' . 



1. 


Registration for Knesset Voters’ Lists. 

In accordance with Section 2 of the Law only those listed on the 
voters’ register will be entitled to vote In the Knesset el ectio ns. / 
This also appliee to those voting In Municipal Authorities ; - 
elections. 


In - aR aettleaenta under /the 
jurisdiction or -care ofRagfonAi ' o«Sd 
Councils* Hats N^ be'diBplawd jrfJ D**® 
at the Local Ckmmltlw Offlcer , 
bratytha Se cretariat" in; ea<& : , M0S *** “ - 
aetti^xnent.-^ = -■ V#/ 1 . - . . 

Group ofXoealiae« M B”.^^ 

;* (looking; municipal 

-'-jrLt drier o 


Display of Voters’ Lists for public inspection. 

In order to enable people to check whether they or Bomebody else 
are registered on the voters' register in proper fashion, Section 
33 of the Law stipulates that lists be displayed every year in 
every settlement for Inspection by the public.. - 




At all district, and- aut 


3. 


Time <xf display. 

This year, lists will be on display from May 4-12, 1980, inclusive, 
account being taken of religious observance of days of rest. 
Places and timeB of display are fixed in accordance with Section 
34 of the Law. 

In accordance with Section 88 of the Law. each display place in 
the country will show all lists of voters In .which are registered 
residents of that place, and only those lists. 


registration bureaus ddrlnx-^ ae6 ^' 

• regular -office ^oars.. TSfc^ g jesnC £ ' °rf' 

■ register will also beutrdta^yat^^Ainencan » 

• the following places, during by a S« 


VI 



Beit Hashmonai £-• 
Library. 

Biada — the house; of 
Kassem Jabrln. 


sad 

Jolioca) sY.odtst 


Lodging of appeals. 

Any person who considers himself discriminated against as not 
being included in the register or improperly registered, may 
submit, in accordance with Section 40 of the Law, a request or 
appeal to the Minister of the Interior through the registry office 
nearest his place of residence. Requests or appeals may not be 
submitted later than May 22, 1980. They must be submitted on 
the special terms which are available at local registry offices or 
at the place shown at which the lists are displayed. 

Applicants who have hot received a reply by Sunday, June 25, 
1980, or who have received an inadequate reply, ay. lodge an 
appeal with the court until June 25, 1980. This appeal, for which 
there is no charge, must be submitted on the special form 
available at secretariats of Magistrates or District Courts.. 

The applicant must present his/her Identity card at the time the 
request la submitted. 


_ ^JrLcpersticii t*q 

Sum 


Bit el Mactasur — the.h cbj»“cf^ " - “ ' a i 

Hussein K&aaem Hujim-tbe Vo,un * 


from '.re i 
Marines 


5. 


Display of Supplementary Voters' lists tor bocal 
Authorities residents who are not Israeli citizens. . . 

In accordance with Section 10(a) of the Local Authorities Law. 
(Elections) 1985, the Knesset voters' lists will be supplemented 
by additional lists giving the names of residents who are not 
Israeli citizen. Everything stated In this notice with respect to 
the Knesset voters' lists applies, with appropriate modifications 
to the supplementary lists as walL If there are no supplementary 
lists at a local Council, a special notice will ;be posted to that 
effect. ■■■■■! 


house of 
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Dahl.— at Angg 

Ramat Hlb atP the- Sta^/ 1 ® 11 ^ W3S ***?; 

. : . ; • ■••SchooL. ; \ r - / £rvy/£;eL during mOtiU 

* WadlHammftm-- ihehbtae 
- . : Aste'J&wadL 1 , : : > > “T®” 

. • . x -' ; ' ajoritHJs «hxM. « 

,.S&Ua Zbldat (l) .^ at.the schdol., ^ra h on “bet 

Zbfda£ (2) -i. the house of Aalatfi 2 &$■ ' ’ ^ sahL ' 
Hassah HaUeL ," '.&■ 7 : ~jygmmais the n 
' V'- ‘.-iyjticafcle. 


Vardun — the^ Sta^.gtOtooL. .^remained abott 

1‘ -: HajzJni, ^ ^ is apparently t* 


Hajajra. 


6. The following are the places and times of display, . 
grouped by locality: : 

Hours of display: Throughout the -period mentioned: in 
paragraph 3 above during regular working hours In the offices', 
where voters' lists are displayed. 

Places of display: At all district and sub-district population 
registration bureaus voters' lists will be displayed of Local- 
Authorities falling within the jurisdiction of the district orsubr-.' 
district concerned. The lists will also be 
flees throughout the year durlxig regular 

Group of Localities 


- • , • • ' "•>- ■*.*:■ : v 7 '.>Soto transport^ 
HujalrafrDahra ^-'at thteschbo^Wre 0 f the < 

Open) 
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-'Sfealem Farm 
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(LOCAL 

AUTHORITIES) 

Displays Points Are: 

The list for each Local 
Authority will be displayed 
at the Municipality office or 
the Local Council office. In 
the following Local 
Authorities registers will be 
displayed also in the follow- 
ing places: 

JERUSALEM 
34 Rehov Y&fo, Municipal 
Information Bureau. 

212 Rehov Yafo, Belt Elah, 
Department of Water Supply. 
Municipality Building, Rehov St. 

Dimitris. 

ASHDOD 

Municipality branches, informa- 
tion offices in Commercial 
centres Aleph and Bet. Mat-, 
nas. Beit Lavron, Vav 
Quarter. 

ASHKELON 

Social Welfare Office (hut 413). 
Shechunat Shimshon. Infor- 
mation Bureau, Afrldar Cen- 
tre. 

BEERSHEBA 

Museum offices, old city. 

Shikun Dalet, Ma'alot 
School. 

BNEIBRAK 

Rehov H&8homer, Fire 
Brigade Station. 

Rehov Uzlel, Etzion School, 
Shikun Ba'alei Melacha Cen- 
tre. 

RAT YAM 

, Social Welfare Office, 5 Rehov 
Wclzmann. Hatehlya Gov. 
School Zaylmn, Ramat 
Yosef, Rehov Rahav. 
GIVATAYIM 
Rehov Me nor ah 10, Post Of- 
fice Ageney. 

HERZLIYA 

Rehov Hamosdot, Municipality 
Branch Offices. 

Labour Ministry, Branch Office, 
14 Rehov Ha'avoda. 

HADE R A 

Shikun EUezer Municipality Of- 
fices. 

Givat Olga Municipality Offices. 

HAIFA 

24 Rehov Trumpeldor, Neve 
Sha'anan Local Council. 
Kiryat Halm, Municipality of- 
fices, 24 Ahl Eilat Rd. 

Har Hacarmel Council offices, 
Moriah Rd. 


1 Upj»r'1^rtas,- : ahi^'^Salft7 : th,e Arabii.J 

Amldar Office. ■' . : Gatt m].-^ the office forced one be&< 

MA-AWTIARSHIHA ' . 5 “ t “ te : : . V 


Ma'alot Local Council Offices. ' - 


W o*vv u u« m wh,uu«u wuwa. - . -1^4 Aii-port . -.7— .- 

- Kindergarten, Beit JKoyne, I : pees, Lod.^-^; ^ Woautical mild 

Tariihiha. • ' transports 


NE TANYA . ' 

Shikun Dora, Sinai School,- ;.; 

Shikun Dlyur La’oleh. ScbooL : : 
Kiryat Zans State Religious V/; 
SchooL Shilkun Vatlkim^ ' 
Alonim SchooL . / 


' at.thekohooL Ta r ? >asiD 

r . .. .• desen 200 


m 


AFULA 

Alumot SchooLUpper Afula. 


ACRE 

North Acre, Bialik SchooL 
Shikunim, Rambam School. 


PETAHTIKVA 
Ma’abarat Axnishav school. 
Yad Lebanim house 


.Mashiyah &’dia r -tiiehousrbW 

Sbahada Sa’diau. './I' who had beeti 

Mikve Israel.;— sacreta^^^ 5J' e J j 
• the Agricultural SchooL & dnve. 

r •“ r.v..;'. ;.'V point near 

Nayin at the school. . - . specie 

• v : - v •• ' '■ ' • "lethal ' chemi 

; Nagldat — the, h.ouse:oHip] 0 v er y, 

Muhamad- Isa el : Haled.; ; . around rojc&tfe 

Neve Avut — the offices df thehrj bosiages . Then tt 
■ ■■ -stltute.;. ' ; by helicopter a 

Salem, Sulam r-at the school, in Vt 

on ) 


SAFAD 

Cultural 

Canaan. 


Centre, Shikun 


KIRYAT GAT 

Kupat Ho 11m office, Sderot Gat. - 


Saw ad Chamaha — at the Iwrier Vesteri. v 

of Abdaliah Nakida. ' ST25 

Hhei 

nnexpe 


wuurs ‘he nlflt 

Sawad shawfoha ^i-the boused in the d-iert at 

\^na s * * 


R18HON LEZION 
Municipal offices, Ramat 
Ell ah u. 

Municipal offices, Aliya St., 
Shikun Hamizrach. 


- • Haled Sa wad . . . .. 

Sa’lda (Unir el GaitaJtn) — 117 wipavetf rnAd ‘^r 
touse of Salah MUsa SaMf'Sere d et _- 

Sa'lda. CMashanlt ■ a-Zabada).-, heliomfo 

the house of Haj«roiwiflaldJ te plan 


REHOVOT ' 

Kfar Zamuga State School. 

Sh’araylm State Religious'. 
SchooL 


RAMLA 

Shechunat Giora, Sfaarett- State 
School. 


RAMAT GAN 

2 Rehov Etzel, Social Welfare 
Office. 

Rehov Hadar, corner Rehov 
Hatlkva, Hagiv'a State 
School. 

Central Library, 14 Rehov HI bat 
Zion. 


TEL AVIV- YAFO 
Municipal . .Information 
Bureaux: 

45 Sderot Yerushalaylm, 
Yafo; Rehov Frishman cor- 
ner Dlzengotf; 75 Derech 
Hahagana, Shechunat 
- Hatlkva; Pedestrians’ 
Tunnel, KLkar HatnoshavoL. 


Sa mania ~ toe house of ^^ca^ters. 

, Sazuanfs. *. . , '• /, ? toffe 

Uzdr,v;Bfo/eI Sahala, cancelled 

Aasad.^Sut, Am aria — atll« bust® 

- sc ^ oor -.’ •*'. •. ' ^nile refoj 

Ayanot — the AgrteuituraLHftfO^ss. & helicoob 

-SchooL.' ' ~7-" ~ : -fcS ; cauahtSL 
Arav Tiyoh: , the hous? ?Wled, f iv(Q 
Hass an v- MuhammCjbe^h: _ 
Ashtaya. : . ■ l* S?- r **<**■ 

Rnmana — al the school: . ®nji Bri z2 { t iers w * 
Segev — the Cultural Centre.^ :rorn O 

lytan — at theachool. '>%, .J? 

, CHiblb ^^^lnstiftrtesemwt^ '-Xplodir 

Zaririr state 

. - iTabas - hame of ^ «« 

Salah IStdeC I. . at 4^ J ? 0 £ 

Kfar Meiser. Kukhab — aft »ieir sta 

sc hoot rVr'-v.-r^fl^&ng ax«« 

S e&efft of . r ‘ hetfccM 

Hassan SMblL-. n 13 °- The Sa 
Ar« -r pewt office.. : ■ Jo 

For the Bedninin thoBeershi^jn 
dtstriot -— the retail: supi 

stores at the Individual 
encampments. ... 





DR, YOSEF BURG 
Minister of the Interioi 
April 25, 1W0. ; ■ 




IMPORTANT NOTICE 

’TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS IN RAMAT HASHARON 

All subsenbers to The Jenjsalem Post in RAMAT HASHARON am rsquestftd NOT-to mbte-drset. 

payments to our agent after May 1, 1980. ; 

Kindly fill out the slip below end mail ft to The Jerusalem Post, P.O.B. 201 26; Tel Aviv, not later .than , 

klau 1C 109(1 AMiiM J_i! ... - - — r • - - ’ 
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Subscribers whb.are payin 8 direnly.to our Tel Aviv Office should not fill put abb™ torbi. ; All.sub- 
scrlbers are remnded that subscripnoris must be paid In advance. In future, pisese make psymenB 
within 14 days of receipt of our reminders. ^ 
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Juajnia _ gfX-'Alt 
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SSS^SS^T' 
I^SSSBaU,. 

fee Hostages 

^^^- ral,Ure 

r elu, *«0 'AiriwV a year of pressure-cooker 

r «pL ar oijiS^tesu President Carter ordered 
tfcTjJ,' £ JieWb: . ' trained hostage rescue 
= m ®^£$8®ni . last week, but it failed, 
j. - ^ttnag clandestine operation cost 
a .*'Kmw S«'*f eight American service. 
a,ein a. b^ 9 bjud was followed by a storm of 
* '^“warnings, Iranian bravado and 
SeiE H u . fewiews from astonished allies 
U D ra^ tt Njfi:.U» soon to Judge the conse- 
ss for a Presidential election 

^jdgn that already has had more 

Blr ^^^NWdf^Wcalsboefcers. 
w Il H> Nag for the operation began in 
shortly after militant Ira- 
ofi JJpwzetf United States Em- 

Teheran. Volunteer anttter- 

Gazalln - .. _ . 

Force and Marines con - 
rehearsals in conditions ap- 
:i{ a , ^Rating the Iranian desert and in 
Almuhft ^ of ^ pawling embassy 
' J *'**mn jtond. Many came from an elite 
- at tie ^ undo unit at Fort Bragg, N.C. : 
p. ara , t u,. T -<3* Charles Beckwith, and 
SchL^ b ' i *r»y«alled ‘Parley’s Angels.” 

L j-' rescue attempt was deferred, 
WadI Haimm i»iter said* during months of 
^ Jtwti I f 0 free the hostages without vfo- 
Sal** 7 uij iFteflUy. after be concluded that 

‘ a ^'Jaspian authorities could not oar 
ZtntJ ai Ct , t . tin t act, the operation “became 
iteftyandadttty/'besaid- "The 
Vartn.- ienofnir team made the rescue 

„ . 

H&jaya - [hr , ^ questions remained about the 
Kaiijra. ^j^Jbur.thfs is apparently how it 
viiedoat.'.-- 

Si u i n ^ gave the readiness order 

* Jde4 If and the g»«head signal April 
Hujeirn Data Hercules transport planes 
W90 members of the coro- 
Shatas Fn -| team, now dlibbed “Operation 
ofQcea. jght/- and loaded with faeiicOp- 
Huef - ton* ^ ^weapons and commuirica- 
Wahasn. ainnnfa^^ eqaiptnent, too* off 
on “Hnnsday. Refueling at 
' u ’“ ~ a Gulf field, they arrived in 

_ w iacter cower of darkness. Eight 

NhnJtt W the ArtWim Sea. 
KjarGib-MPbB failure forced one belicop- 
Hinif. dt to the carrier; a second was 
. down in a sandstorm. Tbe-re- 
LDB n £*?£ ' ^su flew 500 nautical miles to 
paw with die transports at 
Msusim, B’a&ML Iran time near Tabas in the 
_^u*»!a|.Katir salt desert 200 miles 
, . . jBStof Teherain. 

si*-- ’^owunandos, who bad been in- 
“ Into Iran over the past 


....... .ssi.were scheduled to drive the 

* 1K .lI jwaiOTfrmn a staging point near Te- 
' -The force, a^nrently specially 
•sj-.-Ln — with nonlethal chemical 

ps;was to go over the etnbassy 
S^s'.i at - wall around midnight 

Mtfamd free the hostages. Then they 
(be picked up by helicopter and 


SeveAnt- 

siituK- 


Sales. Sula*" 1 

SiwadCbn** 
of ASidd 

x-ss-r*** 



a i emote rendezvous in West- 
for an escape-flight on the 
Egypt or Western Europe, 
fthe three hours the planes 
ground In the desert, a bus 
(< ^ . Iranians passed unexpect- 
o.a nearby unpaved road. The 
***. .Movers wen detained. Then 
Si ids 1 remahdng helicopters 

las* as ^ .octtobed. The plan required at 
ia operational helicopters, so 

*•' five, remaining, the Presi- 

’ , K^nfered the mission cancelled at 
5a! ^wui- E^ Ptiday- The Iranian bus pas- 
d ss^vrere rtieased. While refuel- 
tV s4he desert darkness, a helicopter 
A®*'* g with & C-130; both caught fire. 

were killed, five injured. 

A 5 ;r.sJ|- bravery Of some s^^ers who 
.v- : ^ injured comrades from the 

Ha*** g- C-130. With ammunition 
,Af^^#^thelaai^lngaircraft exploding 
the unidemified field 
^5 C ' 'C->i # 5*N^<ntiered his men into die 
iv.s- "A'nfajg . transports at 4 AJM. and 
cut for th^r staging areas. 

the dead, six belicop- 
the wrecked C-130. The in- 
terday were flown to a mili* 
s . K vc- .ff«witoifoTeras. 

. 'Vv, - rS Nd of the raid reached Iranians 

' 


li 

Me*** 1 ’ 
h- 4 ' ■ 


5, 10,000 staged a viC: 
past the embassy waving 
iNdchantmg “death to Car- 
aitt warntag Carter,” d®- 


ciared Iran's Supii - oil* Uadrr, Avut&l- 

lah Ruholtah iCnomefib . -ih i! tie 
rammits anotbei siupui Wt . won't 
be awe to cmnrol tike youth* ntsw hnjd 
tag the nest of espionage .uM r!ic sfies 
and he will be responsihie fur their 
uws. Tens {al Americans } have in*.i 
«pe*r fives. Tens are wande^nc ,u ihc 
desert.” he added. 

To prev ent a second rtr-cuu iiUerr.ut, 
rasidem Abolhft^^n Bani-Sadr vnd 
the hostages have been “ir:u inferred 

outside the embassy. " He firond^ed to 

return the bodies of »he Americans 
killed in the raid. At a new* cimf’*re>nce 
yesterday, he said tluit the Amtrrican 
action, which he indicated had In- 
volved Iranian collaborator!;, ' was nut 
unrelated'* to fierco factional battles 
on Iranian campuses last .vn'k.f jrtin’s 
domestic unrest, pecte 7. > 

The Soviet Union and East Furope 
countries, which announced rammer* 
cial support for Iran last wi.-*-k, at- 
tacked the Americai: irKitbK-. t.tss 
called It a “pravucatum ’ ih:n might 
have killed ‘‘thousand:-, ai* u.noa.fits. " 

Members of the hnet^e^’ tr, miller- 
were understandably urorrteef Some 
feared that the failed rescue p.ismiuI 
hod increased the danger tc •;-.*• cap- 
tives. Barbara Timm, who defied the 
Administration's ban on American 
Crave! to .Iran and was allowed to 
spend 45 minutes with hc-r tamale ion 
last week, went on Iraman television 
yesterday to apologize for The raid. 
"We deeply regret the actions of our 
President." die said, the Iranian 
Pr e si den t at her side. 


Florida BoatSift 
Brings Out Cubans 

Uke Vietnam, Cuba seems mere 
than willing to let its people go — in the 
manner most trying for the refugees 
and those granting them asylum, l^st 
week, after suspending an orderly air- 
bit of exiles to Costa Rica, the Castro 
regime opened the gates to rhe rm. . 

The Cubans poured oui and more 
than 2,000 came Wtil,.,, 

Fla. Tbegr.made.th^Ji^milc juurney 
from the Cuban port of Marie! on 
shrimp boats, lobster boats and a 
hodge-podge flotilla of other small 
craft provided by Cuban Americans in 
Florida and from as far away as New 
Jersey and New York. On Friday, the 
Government of Fidel Castio indicated 
that it might allow private aircraft to 
join in the evacuation. 

The State Department, concerned at 
the potential number of asylum-seek- 
ers, threatened boat owners with fines 
of up to $1,000 per illsgTi) rlw'n brought 
into the United States. 17us ciu nr.; 
deter hundreds of saiioir, -- com outrid- 
ing $1,000 perre-iugee fro.n ruiouves — 
from setting out. “1 want to sec them 
arrest me for going to get my par- 
ents,” said the Cuban At African cap- 
tain of one vessel. “1 want »o see them 
arrest me and keep me from feeding 
my chtklren.” (The economics brhind 
che exodus, page 3.) 

Choppy seas yesterday proved a 
more effective deterrent. One boat 
sank — with no lass of life r~ dozens 
turned back and mure than 65 boats 
had to be towed back {« Key West by 
the Coast Guard. 

Immigration ofiici&is olloww tiw 
Cubans in “conditionally." pending 
screening to sort out possible spies :iod 
those with criminal retards. A Stale 
Department spokesman expressed the 
Administration's “dec- p syrapailiy*' 
for Cuban Americans seeking to help 
their compatriots flee, hut be m«J 
they were “playing into the hands ol 
the Cuban authorities’’ who had gone 
back on an agreement to lei the 10.000 
Cubans who crammed the Peruvian 
Embass y in Havana earlier Ibis month 
fly to Costa Rica for processing by na- 
tions offering asylum. 

The Castro regime gave no reason 
for suspending the airlift to Costa Rica 
on April 18. Last week, just as sudden 
ly, a Costa Rican pteute was allowed to 
takeout 107 more Catkins, bringing the 
number transported to Costa Ricu lo 
more fhan 806. Costa Rica had origi- 
nally promised to accept WO refugees, 
but last week, after Cuba suspended 
the flights, it offered to take all io.uoo. 
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Options on Iran Now Seem Even Narrower 


By CHARLES MOHR 



Washington 

jBLTHOUGH It is nearly Impossible to find con- 
. sedation in military failure. Secretary of De- 
tense Harold Brown had little difficulty in 
explaining the advantages that the Carter 
Administration had seen in the proposed mission to 
rescue the American hostages In Teheran. 

After giving a sketchy account of that failed enter- 
prise at a nationally televised news conference last 
week. Secretary Brown offered several answers to 
his own question, “why did we go ahead now?” 

‘' Other couf’sM' of acfloti;:he' Suggested, either 
seemed to pose greater national dangers or offered 
little prospect of success. Not only had diplomacy 
failed so far, said Mr. Brown, but “there was no rea- 
son to believe that the hostages would be released 
any time in the foreseeable future.” 

There were “obvious complications” to other mili- 
tary possibilities, such as a blockade or the mining of 
! tanum harbors. They could internationalize or 
widen the conflict — which is to say it could drag in 
the Soviet Union and barm American allies. And, de- 
spite the risks, said Mr. Brown, such measures 
“might or might not have the desired effect.” 

A rescue mission seemed to Administration plan- 
ners io uffer the best bope of “expeditiously” freeing 
the hostages while posing "the least risk of causing 
instability in this troubled region. ” ■ 

Unfortunately, the more persuasive Mr. Brown’s 
arguments for the rescue mission are, the more for- 
bwn and unpalatable are the policy choices that re- 
main open. 

President Carter said the United States will perse- 
vere in attempting to organize international eco- 
nomic sanctions and other nonmilitary pressures on 
Iron. Furthermore, Administration spokesmen once 
more said that military measures — which could 
range from blockade to some more violent operation 
— were not ruled out. 

If only by dispersing the hostages to a number of 
locations outside the United States Embassy, as 
President Abdhassan Banl-Sadr announced would 
be done, any future rescue attempt could be rendered 
militarily impractical. However, in one of the few 
cheerful bits of prognosis following the failure, some 
Washington sources said such dispersal might also 
serve as a small first step in permitting the Iranian 
Government to take control of the hostages from the 
militants now holding them at the embassy. 

Back to the Sanctions Board 

Thus, one consequence of the operational failure of 
a complex and difficult enterprise will be to force the 
President to fall back on other courses that seem 
even less attractive than they did before. 

The full consequences of failure, however, are not 
so easy to predict, or to measure, at this stage. 

The worst possible Immediate danger, which 
would have beet summary execution of the hostages, 
seemed to have passed. It seemed likely that their 
Iranian captors saw that the value of the hostages 
alive made harming them foolish. 

The allies of the United Slates almost certainly 
would not have made or have persisted in complaints 
about the secrecy of the rescue attempt if it had suc- 
ceeded. As Secretary Brown said, such success 
would have removed the need for continued United 
States pressure on Iran and reduced the “risk of 
causing instability hi this troubled region.” 

There were conflicting signals from Congress 
about the President’s lost gamble. Leading members 
of Congress, including some Republicans, seemed re- 
luctant to be critical at this time. In part, this prob- 
ably reflected a RepubHcaa reluctance to undermine 
the “inherent” powers of the Presidency. 

Representative John B. Anderson deplored the 
timing of the operation. The other Presidential can- 
didates withheld criticism, possibly out of doubts as 
to the most effective tactical use of the issue. 
Candidates’ tactics would probably be less impor- 
tant than spontaneous public reaction. The earliest 
attempts to measure public opinion through quickly 
conducted telephone polls . Indicated that a strong 
majority of Americans approved In principle of the 
rescue attempt but that a sizable majority disap- 
provedof the President’s performance. 

Some Democrats, exemplified by Senator Frank 
Church of Idaho, chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, were critical. 5t«alor Church charged 
that Mr. Carter had “flouted” the War powers Reso- 
lution and called for an investigation of the incident. 

The War Powers Resolution, however, fs not only 
ambiguous- but is not self-enforcing. J f Mr. Carter is 


compelled to pay a penalty for the failure of the res- 
cue misskn. It is not likely to arise out of a legalistic 
argument over the resolution. 

Will there be a political penalty and, if so, bow se- 
vere? The answers to that question did not seem 
wholly dear so soon after the undoubted national 
trauma of sad. bad news. 

John F. Kennedy had emerged with only small 
political scars from a much worse, less forgiveable, 
military fiasco at the Bay of Pigs in Cuba in 1961. 
However, the temper of this times is so different that 
President Carter cannot ne ceasart ly count on similar 
national sympathy is 1980. 

Mr. Carter’s reactions to his critics could well be 
even more important than his critics* outcries 
against bis performance in a time of crisis. ' 

The narrative of events furnished by Administra- 
tion spokesmen makes dear that, although planning. 


training and rehearsal for a rescue mission began 
soon after the seizure of the United States Embassy 
in November. Mr. Carter did not order the task force 
into real motion until more than five months of pa- 
tient diplomacy bad foiled. 

While the President showed a clear preference for 
patience and moderation, be also suffered little polit- 
ical cost for most of that time. 

Last week, he gambled on a proposal that carried 
high risks for the lives of the hostages and which cost 
the lives of eight servicemen — but which did mini- 
mize che risks of outright war with Iran or, worse, 
with the Soviet Union. 

Now Mr. Carter is left with a melancholy choice 
between moderate policies that have not worked and 
vidfenfroUc&s that pose severe risks. One question 
is whether the country will show some of che same 
patience the President formerly displayed. 


Allies Are Left Smarting 
By Another Carter Surprise 


By BERNARD GWERTZMAN 


Washington 

T HE unsuccessful military effort to rescue the 
American hostages has produced another 
crisis with Washington's allies, perhaps as se- 
vere as any since the Nixon Administration 
“shocks” that jarred Japan and the Common Market 
when it set the dollar afloat. 

None of the allies were consulted in advance about 
the mission, and this left many of their leaders angry 
with the Carter Administration for embarrassing 
them publicly. 

For several weeks, the United States has been urg- 
ing them privately and publicly to take sharp eco- 
nomic and political sanctions against Iran, to follow 
the lead of President Carter who announced curbs on 
Iran on April 7 and further sanctions 10 days later. As 
port of the pressure campaign, the allies were told 
that by mid-May the United States would consider 
military steps if the hostages were not released. 
They were advised that if they joined in the sanction 
effort, this might make it possible for the United 
States to delay military moves, such as a naval 
blockade or mining of Iranian harbors. 

When the Common Market ministers voted on 
Tuesday to cut back an diplomatic ties immediately 
and to impose export bans on May 17 if the hostages 
were not freed, they assumed that they had won a 
delay in any precipitous American military moves. 
Their assumption seemed to be confirmed wben sen- 
ior American officials said the joint sanctions might 
produce results and that they were vising to wait to 
let them take effect. Prune Minister Masayoshi 
Otdra of Japan, which joined in the sanctions and 
faced a cutoff in Iranian oil, told reporters that when 
he came to Washington this week, he would urge Mr. 
Carter not to use military force against Iran. 

Pushing Teheran toward Moscow? 

France and West Germany also expressed confi- 
dence that time had been won for further diplomatic 
efforts. Their concern was that if faced with military 
intervention by the United States, the Iranians would 
tuna to the Soviet Union, 

But beyond that geopolitical argument, the allies 
we r e w o rr i ed about the twists and turns of the Carter 
Administration. West German Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt was critical of what he viewed as the incon- 
sistencies in Mr. Carter's policies. 

“We went coal! this trouble to show solidarity with 
Carter’s position, and then he pulls something like 
this,” one Western official said in Brussels, “it’s a 
disgrace. The reaction Is very bitter; I think Upset’ 
is too mild a word.” Iran was expected to over- 
shadow a meeting in Luxembourg today and tomor- 
row of Common Market leaders, who had intended to 
focus on intra-European concerns. 

After the President canceled the rescue mission on 
Thursday night. Secretary of State Cyrus R- Vance 
and the Deputy Secretary. Warren M. Christopher 
Jr., returned to the State Department from (he White 
House after midnight to face t he task of sending tele- 
grams informing Ihc allies of flu* ill -filled. plan. The 


theme of the messages was that the dispatch of the 
force to Iran was not a military operation; rather, it 
was a humanitarian, rescue operation, as Mr. Carter 
repeated in his address on national television early 
Friday morning. 

To buttress the diplomatic messages; Mr. Christo- 
pher invited 18 ambassadors to the State Department 
Friday afternoon to brief them on the rationale for 
the rescue operation, although by the time they ar- 
rived, they had already been fully briefed by reading 
the newspapers and watching television. 

Mr. Christopher’s message was in three parts: 

• Despite the failure of the rescue mission, there 
remained a need for strong, collective economic and 
political sanctions such as those that the Common 
Market had voted. If the hostages had been freed, 
Mr. Christopher said, the crisis would have been re- 
solved. But since the mission failed, the joint sanc- 
tion effort had become even more important. 

• There was now additional need to explore every 
diplomatic and other approach in search of a solu- 
tion. As the United States has no diplomatic relations 
with Iran, it was crucial for the allies to take the lead 
(even though the United States was also urging them 
to sever ties). 

• Concerned that the rescue attempt might lead to 
pressure in Iran to punish the hostages, Mr. Christo- 
pher urged the allies to use their influence to protect 
the captives. 

While reports from their capitals stressed varying 
degrees of unhappiness, the allied ambassadors 
acted as allied ambassadors usually do. Mr. Christo- 
ber found them “very sympathetic,” “very friendly” 
and “very understanding.” Reaffirming Japan's 
sanctions against Iran, Prime Minister Ohira said 
yesterday that he could understand, on an emotional 
level, why Mr. Carter had launched the rescue at- 
tempt after months of being “extremely patient.” 

If the rescue had succeeded, concerns would have 
have been muted and the Americans would have 
been toasted as the Israelis were after Entebbe in 
1976. But having failed, the Carter Administration 
was being privately ridiculed and roasted. “It's a 
ghastly business,” said a West German official, “It's 
unbelievable that things could go wrong in this fash- 
ion, and to force abandonment of the mission. With 
these things, you have to be properly prepared to go 
through with it. Otherwise don't start it." 

Concern In Europe was alleviated somewhat when 
the failure of the effort was used by the Iranians to 
rally support for their regime. Ignoring the ease with 
which the United States had crossed their airspace, 
there was no immediate cry for retaliation. 

But the Europeans found it difficult at best to re- 
spond to the apparent contradictions in Administra- 
tion requests, ft was asking (he allies m take severe 
economic and political actions against Iran, while 
also urging them (0 find new solutions to the crisis 
through mmmiHtary means. 

There are clearly limits to whal can be done in 
Iran, and the allies an* concerned (hal if they are 
tough with Iran they will lose their leverage. The 
Americans respond that Ihc Iranians seemed tn be 
acting in recem months without regard to Western 
miction anyway 
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Where the Olympic boycott stands 

Governments that have announced support 


Albania 

Equatorial Guinea 

.Morocco . ... 

' Australia* 

Hji 

New Zealand* - 

Bahrain 

Guatemala 

Norway 

Belize 

Haiti 

Papua New Guinea - 

Bermuda 

Honduras ■ 

Paraguay ... 

Britain* * 

Iran . 

Puerto Rico* **• 

Canada* 

Israel* 

Saudi Arabia r ' . > 

Central African 

Japan* 

Sudan ---•>• *-/•,? 

Republic 

. Kenya 

Uganda 

Chad 

Liberia 

United Arab ' ■ j-. t 

Chile 

Malawi 

Emirates . " .:■■ ■; 

China 

Malaysia . 

United States 

Qlbout} ■- 

Maldives 

. Virgin Islands*/* 

Egypt 

Mauritius 

West Germany * :• 

El Salvador 

Monaco 

.Zaire . ■»•*. -'ll 
■ . * 

' Government lavors boycott. Olympic committee has not acted « 
■ * Government favors boycott. Olympic committee opposed 


■ * -Committee favors boycott 




Olympic Boycott 
Roster Gets Key 
Added Starters 

The Cambridge Union debate on the 
Moscow Olympics ended last week in a 
tie. The chairman broke it. voting 
against a motion condemning the Brit- 
ish Olympic -Committee for opposing 
the Government’s ban on British par- 
ticipation. In the larger debate among 
Western nations, however, the tie- 
breaker was West Germany and the 
decision went the other way. 

“Sport needs peace,” Chancellor 
Helmut Schmidt told Parliament, urg- 
ing the German National Olympic 
Committee to vote for a boycott when 
it meets May 15. 

Bonn’s announcement had been anx- 
iously awaited by the Carter Adminis- 
tration. It was expected to influence 
other allies, in particular France, to 
oppose competition by their athletes in 
Moscow while Russian troops occupy 
Afghanistan. Earlier last week, an- 
other influential Olympic fencesitter, 
Canada, announced opposition to its 
athletes’ participation. So did China, 
which had just been readmitted to the 
Olympic movement. 

Struggling to salvage the Games, 
the International Olympic Committee 
announced Moscow's agreement to let 
teams compete without using their na- 
tional flags and anthems. 

Hondurans Choose 
A Fresh Broom 

Profiting from allegations of official 
corruption involving drug trafficking 
and accepting bribes from foreign 
companies, Liberal Party candidates 
won a slim majority last week in Hon- 
duran elections for a constitutional as- 
sembly. The Liberals, who despite 
their name are conservative, narrowly 
bested the favored National Party 
which had collaborated with the ruling 
generals for eight years. 

Heeding warnings from Washing- 
ton. Gen. Poiicarpo Paz Garcia, the 
President, has urged the new assem- 
bly to prepare for direct presidential 
and legislative elections. His poverty- 
ridden country has so far avoided the 
political and social violence afflicting 
neighboring Nicaragua, El Salvador 
and Guatemala. 

Nicaragua Junta Narrows 

In Nicaragua, the leftist Sandlnist 
Liberation Front lost its remaining in- 
dependent partners in the ruling junta 
last week. Alfonso Robelo CaJlejas. a 
businessman, resigned, charging the 
Sandinists violated pledges of democ- 
racy by packing the lawmaking Coun- 
cil of State with their supporters. 
Violeta Chamorro, the other independ- 
ent, quit the junta, citing health diffi- 
culties. Her family^owns La Prensa, 
which has been shut by a strike pro- 
. testing family moves intended to 
maintain it as Nicaragua’s only inde- 
pendent newspaper. Sandinist leaders 
said they were discussing finding 
other independents to fill the junta va- 
cancies. 

Rights Report Irks 
Argentine Junta 

The only surprise attending last 
week’s report on human rights in Ar- 
gentina was the Government’s out- 
raged reaction. Any relative of the 
7,000 Argentines who have “disap- 
peared” since the military overthrew 
the Peronist regime in 1976 could have 
suggested that the leftist terrorism 
preceding the coup had been eradi- 
cated through Government-sanctioned 
terrorism of the right. 

The junta, led by Gen. Jorge Rafael 
Videla, complained that the report did 
not give adequate weight to “the [left- 
ist] terrorist aggression, whose mag- 
nitude and consequences explain and 
justify the measures’* it adopted. 

The junta allowed the seven-mem- 
ber Inter-American Commission on 
Human Rights into Argentina in Sep- 
tember in the hope that it would im- 
prove the country’s international repu- 
tation. But while the commission de- 
clared that, following its visit, “viola- 
tions of the right to life, liberty, per- 
sonal integrity and security” de- 


creased, it reported widespread killing 
and torture of leftist suspects for at 
least three yearn beginning in 1976. 

U.S. Treads Warily 
In Mideast Vote 

The Carter Administration sought 
last week to mollify American sup- 
porters of the present Israeli Govern- 
ment while building bridges to what 
could be the next regime. 

At the United Nations, the United 
States abstained on a Security Council 
resolution, approved 12-0, condemning 
interference with United Nations 
peacekeepers in southern Lebanon 
and “strongly deploring” Israel’s lat- 
est military raid there. Ambassador 
Donald F. McHenry said the reason 
was the resolution’s failure to mention 
Palestinian raids across the Lebanese 
border, in particular the attack on an 
Israeli kibbutz for which Israel was re- 
taliating. In private. American offi- 
cials did not contradict the prevailing 
view at the United Nations that Presi- 
dent Carter was unwilling to offend Is- 
rael's American supporters again in 
an election year. 

There was less caution, however, in 
the warm reception accorded Shimon 
Peres in Washington last week. Mr. 
Peres, whose opposition Labor Party, 
according to recent polls, would easily 
win Israeli elections held now, met Mr. 
Carter and other senior Administra- 
tion and Congressional figures. 

The Labor Party proposes returning - 
heavily populated areas of the occu- 
pied West Bank to Jordan on the condi- 
tion that they be demilitarized. How- 
ever, King Hussein told interviewers 
last week that the proposal was not 
enough to induce Jordanian participa- 
tion in Egyptian-Israeli talks. 


S. Africa ‘Colored’ 
Students in Protest 

In education and other aspects of life 
under apartheid. South Africa’s 2.4 
million people of mixed race fare bet- 
ter than the 20 million blacks. The 
white minority Government spends 
about 15 rands (518.60) on each white 
pupil for every rand spent on a black, 
while the ratio for mixed-race children 
is about to 2 to 1. 

Better is not sufficient, however, for 
the 100,000 students of mixed race who 
boycotted classes last week to demand 
equal education with whites. 

Marais Steyn, the Minister of Col- 
ored Relations, threatened to close the 
schools unless the boycott ceased. Yes- 
terday, he offered to meet with the stu- 
dents, but they vowed to continue their 
protest. Earlier, police fired tear gas 
at marching students in Cape Town, 
Johannesburg and Durban. Invoking a 
law allowing detention without 
charge, they arrested a dozen people, 
including Curtis Nkondo, a black 
teacher and leader in Soweto, the 
black ghetto where protests against 
unequal education led to the 1976 riots 
in which at least 500 blacks died. 

Liberian Vengeance 
By Firing Squad 

Ignoring pleas for mercy from the 
United Nations and the Organization 
of African Unity, Liberia’s new mili- 
tary rulers executed 13 more former 
leaders last week, including two whose 
lives bad just been “spared” by a mili- 
tary tribunal. Tied to stakes on the At- 
lantic beach where their ancestors, 
former slaves, arrived from the 
United States in the 19th century, the 
“Americo-Liberians” were shot by 
soldiers of Liberia’s indigenous ma- 
jority. President William R. Tolbert 
Jr. ami 26 others were killed in the 
April 12 coup; 62 other prominent fig- 
ures still face trial. 

Master Sergeant Samuel K. Doe, the 
new President, complained that under 
the old regime, “things were fixed in 
such a way that only a very few people 
enjoyed everything.*’ He promised 
■hit "when things begin to get on the 
: r*_ht truck, we, the men and women in 
.'.ms, will return to the barracks 

where we 

Milt Freudenbeim 
and Barbara Slavin 


Big Power Rivalry Echoed 
In Latest Yemen Shake-up 


By CHRISTOPHER S. WREN 

SANAA, Yemen —The dream of unity between the 
two Yemens evokes a past that probably never was, 
considering the tribal and other regional divisions 
that existed before the Turks and British extended 
their hegemony over the North and South respec- 
tively in the 19th century. Yet both Sanaa and Aden 
have paid considerable lip service to the idea recent- 
ly, prompting worries among their neighbors on the 
Arabian Peninsula and beyond. 

Last week, the prospect of a united Yemen was 
thrown into uncertainty when the President of South- 
ern Yemen. Abdel Fattah Ismail, was ousted by 
Prime Minister All Nasser Mohammed. Hie official 
version in Aden was that Mr. Ismail’s ill health 
forced him to resign, but no one in the Arab world be- 
lieved the tale. 

The circumstances surrounding his fall from grace 
were obscure. “We really don’t know whether he is 
alive or dead,” admitted a Yemeni official, alluding 
to Mr. Ismail’s liquidation of his own predecessor,' 
Salem Robaye All, in 1978. Still, the initial reaction 
among Arab and Western diplomats who watch Aden 
from Sanaa was that the change was not necessarily 
bad and might even help reduce the East-West ten- 
sions that have enveloped the Arabian Peninsula's 
strategic southern tip. 

Despite a common language, history and culture. 
Yemen and Southern Yemen come ilUmatcfied for a 
marriage. Yemen has tried to ma inrain an aloof non- 
alignment, though its Government receives substan- 
tial subsidies from pro-Western Saudi Arabia. By 
contrast. Southern Yemen, which gained independ- 
ence from Britain in 1967, has become the very model 
of a modern Soviet satellite, earning in the process a 
dubious reputation for playing host to foreign terror- 
ists and brutally suppressing its own citizens. 


A 1 0-point agreement proposing eventual unity 
was first signed by both countries nearly eight years 
ago as part of a peace settlement of a brief but bloody 
-war. It was all but forgotten in the ensuing mistrust 
and violence, such as occurred two years ago when 
Yemen's then President, Ahmed Hussein al-Ghash- 
tni. was blown up by a booby-trapped briefcase car- 
ried by a Southern Yemeni envoy visiting him on a 
supposed mission of reconciliation. 

A fresh border war, spearheaded by a Yemeni 
rebel group called the National Democratic Front 
but launched and supported by Aden, erupted in Feb- 
ruary 1979. Again, unity was part of a new peace 
package worked out by the Arab League. To virtually 
everyone else’s surprise, Sanaa and Aden seemed to 
treat the subject seriously. The Yemeni President, 
Ali Abdullah Saleh, even started talking to the Na- 
tional Democratic Front. 

Soviet Arms for Sanaa 

Diplomatic debate mounted over how serious 
President Saleh, a wiry army colonel with a knack 
for tightrope-walking In domestic as well as foreign 
affairs, was about me rging with his Communist 
neighbor. Some diplomats argued that be was buying 
time to forestall Aden’s attempting a fresh attack on 
him. Others assumed that be was serious and wor- 
ried that be courted the risk of being outflanked by 
the disciplined cadres of the South. Washington as 
well as Riyadh showed co n cern when be accepted 
Soviet along with American arms, though Yemeni of- 
ficials said that this did not signal any alignment. 

Scant attention was being paid to the friction 
developing within Aden between factions loyal to 
President Ismail and Prime Minister Mohammed. 
Mr. Ismail came originally from a village near Taiz, 
which is north of the border, and buttressed himself 
with fellow Emigres. Unity was their byword because 
it enhanced their political legitimacy. 


Mr. Mohammed and his support^ 
feared a wider Southern disench ? . 

6migr& domination. There were 
the streets and fist fights in the schools.^K^K . 
re poits reaching Sanaa. By early . 

looked as though Mr. Ismail might be top^B^HL .1 
Mohammed, but the Soviet Union ProPIV^BL 
mail up when President Leonid I- BrezhneW^™ 
a warm welcome on a visit to Moscow. lfl| , 

Nonetheless, serious strain developed ast^H|. 
Yemenis, according to travelers, started*™* . . 
Northerners in the leadership for food shorJ pH 
ocher deprivations. According to Yemenis .. 

tiie Russians began worrying that the resq^B 
might boil over and threaten their own P res *Wjj-' - 
Aden, which includes substantial military ■£' 
When Mr. Ismail's “resignation ’’ was forcdH-.- 
meeti n g of the Yemeni Socialist Party Central w. 
mittee last week, the Russians acquiesced. * 

Some Arab and Western observers think that M>. 
cow decided the time for unity between the t» 
Yemens was not yet right. The Yemenis in the North 
outnumber the Southerners by at least six to one. Ac- 
cording to one senior Arab diplomat in Sanaa, the 
Russians were worried about the Carter Administra- 
tion's warning against stirring up trouble in the Ara- 
bian Gulf and feared that the United States might 
overreact if Moscow, with its hands already full in 
Afghanistan, sent troops to prop up another unpopu- 
lar Marxist regime. 

While Mr. Ismail usually behaved like a thug, Mr. 
Mohammed is viewed by Yemeni officials in Sanaa 
as a more thoughtful politician who may be more in- 
terested in alleviating Southern Yemen's internal 
deficiencies, perhaps even by soliciting Arab aid, 
than in fomenting mischief abroad. “What he will do 
is lessen the tension in the area and develop better 
relations with the surrounding states like Saudi Ara- 
bia and Oman,” said a Yemeni official. If so, this 
could only be good news for the United States. 

Yet Southern Yemen remains much in Moscow’s 
grip, and Mr. Mohammed seemed to take pains last 
w eek to show the Russians that he could be as defer- 
ential as Ids predecessor. Two days after he took 
over, Aden radio announced that he would make an 
important announcement and Southern Yemenis 
braced for word of the expected purges. The purges 
may still come, but this time the new leader stepped 
up to the microphone to announce a celebration of the 
110th anniversary of Lenin’s birth. 
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’ Northern -Yemeni tribesmen near the border with South Yemen. 


Mass Protests Last Week Defied Army Control of Troubled Area 


Assam Balks 
At Joining 
The Indian 
Melting Pot 

By MICHAEL T. KAUFMAN 

NEW DELHI — One striking aspect of the protests 
that have paralyzed large parts of northeastern 
India is how casually they have been dismissed by 
Government officials, the press and many Indian in- 
tellectuals in the country’s heartland. 

For more than six months, a student-led move- 
ment in the state of Assam has demanded the expul- 
sion of outsiders. In the course of the agitation, elec- 
tions had to be cancelled and the flow of oil from the 
state, the source of about 30 percent of India’s petro- 
leum, has stopped. In the state.of Manipur, guerrillas 
have attacked army buses and Government banks. 
In the states of Meghalaya and Tripura, university 
students have taken up the cry of “Foreigners out! ” 
In the territories of Mizoram and Nagaland, tribal 
groups have for years waged a sporadic guerrilla 
war against central authority. 

But until very recently, the prevailing view In New 
Delhi, as reflected in the press, was that the turmoil 
was a passing stage. Some leaders said it was the 
work of self-serving youths. Others likened tbe rise of 
regionalism to language protests that erupted in 
South India 14 years ago. (They led to a change of 
state government in Tamil Nadu and effectively 
ended tbe use of Hindi as the official language there.) 

Even last week, with the army authorized to take 
control in Assam but tens of thousands of people tak- 
ing to the streets to defy curfews in civil disobedience 
campaigns, there was still a great reluctance at the 
center to admit tbe scale or to examine the origins of ' 
the disaffection. Instead, in the last few months, 
Government officials have raised the prospect of a 
“foreign hand,” hinting that some unspecified alien 
power was acting as what sheriffs in the United 
States South liked to call “outside agitators” during 
the civil rights movement of the early 1960’s. Other 
Indians, in Government and outside, claim that the 
unrest in the Northeast results from years of neglect 
by the center, which they say shortchanged the re- 
gion in terms of development. 

There is a noticeable reluctance in New Delhi to 
link tbe various protests. Not surprisingly. In the 
Northeast, out beyond tbe 12-mile- wide neck that ties 
the parrot's bea : to the mainland, the view is very 
different. There the concern is not with economics, 
but with demographics. The student leaders make it 
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quite clear that what concerns them is not too little 
contact with the rest of India but too much. And far 
from seeing their various struggles as separate, they 
are fusing their organizations more and more. 

Ostensibly, tbe issue that sparked the Assamese 
protest was a demand by tbe students that certain 
foreigners be removed from the voting rolls. Their 
Haim is that a number of people came into the state 
from Bangladesh illegally and have usurped political 
rights and power. While the focus has nominally been 
on tbe Bangladeshis, it is understood by all con- 
cerned to also take in people from tbe Indian state of 
West Bengal. A corollary of tbe demand to strike the 
' names of these people from the voting lists is the call 
that they be deported. 

Tbe students want all those who came to Assam 
after 1951 to be denied citizens’ rights. There may be 
as many as five million such people. The Govern- 
ment is willing to accept 1971 as a cutoff. 

According to visitors from the northeastern region, 
few officials in New Delhi have any idea how deeply 
rooted and widespread tbe xenophobic antagonisms 
are. “It is not just a nice middle class movement led 
by students,” said one Indian writer who returned 
from the region. "Every man, woman and child 
shares the resentment.” 

There is ample supporting evidence for their fears 
in tbe demogr a phic material. Tbe area affected, a 
region of bills and forests with still-to-be exploited re- 
sources, is a pocket of relatively sparse population 
surrounded by dense human concentrations. What 
may be regarded as a sort of manifest destiny in New 
Delhi is viewed as inundation or even colonization in 
Gauhati. Shillong and Imphal. > 

Such assessments are hard on the self-esteem of 
the heartland Endian who accepts as an article of 
faith that India's many disparate groups forged a 
solid national identity when they threw off the British 
yoke. In fact the degree to which integration has oc- 
curred between North and South India is a remark- 




able achievement. That process is still being worked 
out in the Northeast. The conflict is between indige- 
nous hill peoples, many of them living in a tribal cul- 
ture, and the largely Hindu people of the plains. In 
Trip ura, the newcomers from West Bengal already 
outnumber the original residents. In Assam, there is 
a fear that when the census is completed next year, it 
will show that Assamese speakers have become a mi- 
nority in their own state. In 1971 there were 14 million 
people in Assam while in West Bengal, which is only 
a little larger in area, there were 44 million. 

Over the past 20 years, the territories of the North- 
east have shown population increases of around 60 
percent, much of it due to inmigration. The effect of 
these changes was dramatically described by a Sik- 
kimese whose own once- independent state was an- 
nexed by India in 1975 and absorbed into the Indian 
unioa in a controversial merger in 1978. “What has 
happened,” be said, “is that since the annexation we 
650,000 Sikkimese are now free to go anywhere in 
India and compete on an equal footing with us.” 

In SikJdm, as in Assam, there has been an influx of 
plainsmen whose number, though large, is less great 
titan the positions they occupy. Bureaucratic jobs 
have been taken by outsiders. Business interests, as 
in much of the rest of India, are controlled by Marwa- 
ris, a small community of trading castes that origi- 
nated in northern Rajasthan state but whose influ- 
ence has spread throughout the subcontinent. 

Thus, the New Delhi Government is faced with a 
dilemma. On the one hand, it seeks to encourage na- 
tional integration and to fight demogogic appeals to 
“sons of the soil” that natives receive preferential 
treatment in jobs and schools. On the other hand, the 
intensity of feeling in the Northeast will not go away. 
If the protest is dealt with harshly, it could intensify 
into real rebellion. But if the demands of the local 
people are met, it may spur regional claims else- 
where. A third approach, that of pretending there is 

no real problem, seems to have failed. 
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Leftists carry a wounded comrade during conflict with Islamic fundamentalists at Teheran University last week. 


Iran Declares a ‘Holy War’ 
Against Ideas From the Left 


By JOHN KIFNER 


TEHERAN. Iran — In his address marking the begin- 
ning of the Persian New Year last month. Ayatollah Ruhol- 
lah Khomeini devoted much of his text to a fierce attack on 
leftists — particularly those he said had tried to mix Islam 
and Marx — and on intellectuals. He called for a purge of 
Westernized thought from the universities. 

Last week, the Ayatollah's words, the virtual bylaws of 
revolutionary Iran, once again became orders as hordes of 
Islamic fundamentalists tried to oust leftists from their 
campus strongholds. Before the United States' failed at- 
tempt to rescue the American hostages redirected the mili- 
tants' attention to the “Great Satan” outside, at least 26 Ira- 
nians were killed in rioting at the universities in Teheran, 
Meshed, Shiraz and Isfahan. The dissent spread off-campus, 
and six more died in Rasht, a city near the Caspian Sea in a 
northern area becoming known for leftist sympathies. 

In the troubled mountain province of Kurdistan — 
where rugged, independence- seeking tribesmen are gener- 
ally classed with the leftist opposition to Iran’s clerical rule 
— scores were reported slain on both sides as army units 
battled with Kurds. Hie army used helicopter gunships and 
Phantom Tighter planes against the Kurdish stronghold of 
Sanandaj where the Peshmerga guerrillas had trapped the 


By JO THOMAS 


HAVANA — "These exiles, this scum left Cuba,” he 
said. "I stayed. Now they come back. They are fat, they 
have fine clothes, they can spend dollars to eat In restau- 
rants I can't eat in, to drink In bars where I cannot go. Imag- 
ine, a country where there are places which will not accept 
the money of that country. ” 

The speaker is middle-aged black professionaL.^vjtkJa.*. 
graduate degree. He is one of thousands of Cubans for whom 
the visits of Cuban exiles, the “comunidad.” have had a pro- 
found impact. Nursing his bitterness, he has stayed. Thou- 
sands of others, including his teen-aged daughter, have de-' 
cided to leave. More than 10,000 asylum-seekers packed the 
Peruvian Embassy in Havana earlier this month when the 
Cuban guards were temporarily removed. Last week, after 
the Castro regime suspended an airlift of the Cubans to 
Costa Rica, their compatriots in Florida sent boats to bring 
out refugees by sea. 

There are no official figures on how many Cubans want 
to leave Cuba, a nation of 10 million people. Western diplo- 
mats, besieged fbr visas, estimate the number at 200,000. 
Before a Cuban can obtain a visa, it is necessary to have a 
“sali da,” or permission to leave the country. Cuban sources 
who know how many people have made Inquiries about sall- 
das, say the number is probably closer to 400,000. 

What is certain is that hundreds of people come every 
day to wait for hours in front of the United States Interests 
Section in Havana. Others have been lining up by the thou- 
sands to make telephone calls and send cables to Miami beg- 
ging for passage out. 

In Cuba, the furor over this month's exodus has tempo- 
rarily diverted attention from the economic hardships cited 
by so many would-be exiles. Twenty-one years after the 
revolution, Cuba is a country where children wear shoes, go 
to school and have milk to drink, a country with good health 
care and a standard of living the poor only dreamed of be- 
fore. But housing is crowded and scarce, food is rationed, 
clothing is expensive and difficult to obtain and even sewing 
needles are prized, and the Government has called for still 
more austerity and sacrifice. United States experts, who 
caution that their figures are estimates, say that Cuba has 
failed to meet its production goals each year since 1976, the 
last year for which the Castro regime has announced fig- 
ures. That year, production was 2.2 percent short of its goal, 
a loss of $200 million in a $10 bi!lion-a-year economy. The 
American specialists guess that the Cuban economy has lost 
about $1 billion in the last five years. It could be more. Cuba 
has long been subsidized by the Soviet Union, at an esti- 
mated annual rate of $3 billion. Moscow purchases Cuban 
products, such as sugar and nickel, at above-market prices 
and sells Cuba goods, such as petroleum, at prices 

below the wor!r ; 

In recent months, the Castro Government has frankly 
discussed its crop failures and has exhorted workers to 
produce more. It has also warned administrators and 
managers of severe consequences for lying about production 
figures or slacking off. 

At the same time, in a major development overshad- 
owed by the refugee crisis, the Government announced per- 
mission for free country markets. The move is calculated to 
stimulate production in a nation that seems to be overflow- 
ing with potatoes but lacking in other fresh produce and 
meat. Growers who have met their obligations under con- 
tracts with the state will be allowed to sell surplus meat, 
vegetables, dairy products, eggs and flowers, for whatever 
price the private market will bear — within reason. 

Many Cubans who want to leave say they want more, 
especially the young who do not remember Cuba before the 
revolution and who listen to the lure of United States radio 
stations. There are also some who talk about the lack of 
political freedom, but their numbers are hard to gauge. 
Others, devout Catholics, say they are troubled by what they 
perceive as the difficulty of practicing their faith. White the 
practice of religion is legal and widespread, some Cubans 
ay there face unpleasant consequences in their neighbor- 
loods and on their jobs. 

For the Cuban Government, emigration serves as a 
safety valve for dissent. It also alleviates the housing short- 
age and unemployment, which, despite official denials, do 
sxist. 

**I don'l lee! like scum,” said a young statistician who 
was waiting last week with three relatives for passage out 
Cuba. “I have been wo* king for lk years ajvd no one has ever 
criticized my work. But when people talk to me about im- 
provements in living here, I can't see it.” 


military in their barracks and officers club. In the course of 
the fighting, the Phantoms reportedly managed to sever 
Iran’s rail link with Turkey. 

Whether the clashes were, as one senior Western diplo- 
mat suggested, “the beginning of the civil war” or merely 
another of those periods when tension seems to build to an 
unbearable level, then suddenly dissipates, was unclear. 
But the fighting again focused attention on the bitter con- 
flicts built into the revolutionary coalition that overthrew 
the Shah, and the relatively weak and isolated position of the 
left — at least for the moment — in that coalition. 

The organized left in Iran falls into several groupings: 

■ The Fedayeen Khalq (People’s Sacrifices), an 
armed, Marxist guerrilla group, composed largely of stu- 
dents, which staged terrorist raids against the Shah's Gov- 
ernment and bore the brunt of the tortures of his secret po- 
lice, Savak. 

• The Mujaheddin Khalq (People’s Crusaders), like the 
fedayeen, an armed guerrilla organization of mostly young 
people who battled the Shah. The mujaheddin, however, call 
themselves Islamic progressives. They are heavily influ- 
enced by the late Dr. Ali Shariati, a Persian radical intellec- 
tual who attempted to forge a new native ideology out of reli- 
gious and socialist strains. Although religious, they are left- 
ists on social questions, and there is a certain anticlerical 
feeling in some of their ideas. Dr. Shariati sought to return 


Another Canary Is. Disaster 

In the record books, Los Rodeos airport on the Canary Is- 
land of Tenerife holds the unenviable title of site of the 
world's worst aviation disaster: the 1977 runway collision of 
two jumbo jets In which 583 people died. Last week, a char- 
tered Boeing 727 carrying British tourists to the popular At- 
lantic resort crashed In mountainous terrain as it was com- 
ing in for a landing at Los Rodeos. There was no initial evi- 
dence that any of the 146 persons aboard had survived. 

More Unrest in S. Korea 

It was more like a war than a strike last week as South Ko- 
rean miners rioted to demand higher wages. Before a settle- 
ment was reached, one policeman was killed and dozens of 
people were injured in the rampage in the Sabuk mining 
area on the country’s east coast. Shops and homes were 
looted and mine administrative offices ransacked. Damage, 
including lost coal production, was estimated at $1 million. 
The miners, who currently earn an average S36U a month, 
accepted a 20 peiceni raise. Their militance was such that 
terms of the agreement had to be passedto the rank and file 
in leaflets dropped from a helicopter. 


to the roots of Islam and often blamed the clergy for corrupt- 
ing the religion's social message. 

• The Tudeh Party, Lhe pro-Moscow Iranian Commu- 
nist Party, now cloaking its rhetoric in language steeped in 
religion — so blatantly that its leaders are sometimes deri- 
sively referred to as “assistant ayatollahs." Although it has 
some strength among oilfield workers, Tudeh is discredited 
among many Iranians as having helped to undermine Mo- 
hammed Mossadegh’s Short-lived Nationalist Government. 

Under the Shah, the mujaheddin and fedayeen could 
only operate clandestinely, striking from secret cells in 
what they regarded as “exemplary actions” to show that the 
regime was not invulnerable. Only in the final stages of the 
revolution were they able to come out openly. Thus, it was 
almost inpossible for them to build a mass base. 

The religious opposition, in contrast, could operate 
through its network of sacrosanct mosques. With the experi- 
ence of the traditionalist merchants of the bazaar in organiz- 
ing religious processionals, it could mount mass demonstra- ' 
lions in the guise of mourning rituals. Hie clerical faction 
still maintains this edge in mass support and organization. 
Historically, in moments of flux in Iran, the street crowds 
have been the key to power. 

There is also a significant, underlying class difference. 
The religious leadership tends to draw its strength from the 
poor, uneducated and deeply traditionalist people in the 
slums of south Teheran and in the villages and shantytowns, 
left out and alienated by Che Shah’s attempts at Westerniza- 
tion. The mujaheddin and fedayeen tend to draw their sup- 
port from the universities, and thus from the more Western- 
ized and middle-class elements. The newspaper of the 
cleric-oriented Islamic Republican Party took note of this 
recently in a long article analyzing Teheran voting patterns 
in the parliamentary election and noting that leftist support 
was coming from the posh northern neighborhoods. 

Besides the formal groupings of the left, there are intel- 
lectuals, writers, teachers and others who marched in the 
demonstrations against the Shah, but who have become de- 
pressed by the new Islamic order. They are increasingly iso- 
lated. At a recent gathering of artists, the painters and 
sculptors, in mildly bohemian garb, agreed they were all 
longing for a military coup. 

In August, demonstrations of liberals and leftists were 
attacked and scattered by stick-wielding street mobs called 
Hesballah, or followers of the party of God. Many leftists 
closed their offices, but gradually, they found santuary in 
the universities, the previous centers of sometimes bloody 
dissent against the Shah. At Teheran University, where the 
walls were covered with spray-painted slogans, a row of 
booths sold pamphlets and tape cassettes of the fedayeen, 
the mujaheddin and the Kurdish rebels. 

The current trouble began when the Revolutionary 
Council, the Iranian ruling body, ordered leftists to close 
their campus offices. The universities have also been or- 
dered to shut down early, to carry out a program of "Islami- 
fication.” Ayatollah Khomeini called for a cultural revolu- 
tion in which Western thought apparently is to be purged. 

United States officials and some other analysts have 
sporadically asserted that the Students Following the 
Imam’s Line — the militants holding the American embassy 
hostages — were "Marxists” or some other form of “radi- 
cals.” But university campuses were swiftly overrun with 
bands claiming allegiance to the embassy militants and de- 
manding the ouster of the leftists and instant “Islamifica- 
tfau." Ayatollah Khomeini immediately congratulated 
those who stormed the universities. “It is not the Western 
power we must fear,” he told them. “It is American ideas.” 


Friends and Former Friends 

Relations between Palestinian movements and their Arab 
sponsors, often uncertain, last week saw a reconciliation 
and a rift. The rift was between Iraq and the Popular Front 
for the Liberation of Palestine. A P.F.L.P. spokesman said 
the group’s Baghdad office had been shut by Iraq, which ap- 
pears to be moving away from its traditional support of ex- 
tremist groups. At the same time, the Palestine Liberation 
Organization was allowed to reopen Its office in Tripoli, shut 
in January by Col. Muammar el-Qaddafi. The reconciliation 
occurred at a meeting between Yasir Arafat, the Libyan 
leader and other advocates of a tougher line against Egyp- 
tian-Israeli negotiations. 

SWAPO Strikes Again 

Guerrillas of the South West Africa People's Organization 
seem to be switching from attacks against persons to at- 
tacks on the economy of the South African-ruled territory. 
Last week, for the second time in a month, they plunged 
most of the territory into darkness, blowing up pylons on the 
power line between a hydroelectric station on the Angolan 
border and the South-West African capital. Windhoek. 


New Rebel Claims Last Week 


Vietnam Finds 
Its Cambodia 
Adventure a 
Mixed Blessing 


By HENRY KAMM 


PHNOM PENH, Cambodia — This country is passing 
through the trying experience that most of Eastern and Cen- 
tral Europe underwent at the end of World War II — libera- 
tion by a country that is not itself liberal and whose history 
Is not free of past strivings that inspire distrust on the part 
of the country liberated. 

As Poles or Rumanians would understand, Cambodians 
are in a quandary. They perceive Vietnam as a liberator, 
which is a measure of the terror inspired by the deposed re- 
gime of Prime Minister Pol Pot. They believe, and the 
frailty of their ravaged country entities them to no other be- 
lief, that the ubiquitous Vietnamese soldiers are their sole 
protection against the dreaded regime’s return. 

Mr. Pol Pot and his forces remain in enclaves near the 
Thai border and draw their supplies from international re- 
lief organizations, who pay that price to be allowed by Thai- 
land to nourish also the Cambodian civilians who were Mr. 
Pol Pot’s victims. Also clustered near the border are ami- 
Pol Pot resistance groups. One of them, led by a former 
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Prime Minister. San Sanzi, held a two-day “congress” last 
week and vowed to drive the Vietnamese out. 

Cambodian suspect not only Vietnam’s historic terri- 
torial aspirations, which only French colonialism arrested 
in tiie 19th century, but also the kind of regime they have fos- 
tered. This suspicion, is not allayed by the longstanding alle- 
giance to Mr. Pol Pot of all the leading figures of the regime 
of President Heng Samrin, which Vietnam installed. Even if 
Mr. Pal Pot had not given Communism a bad name among 
his compatriots, its martial and disciplined ideology would 
have little, appeal in a nation that over the centuries devel- 
oped laisser-faire to an art that made for a relaxed sense of 
harmonious life. 

Conversations with Cambodians in the course of a re- 
cent 15-day visit inevitably gravitated to expressions of con- 
cern over the duration of Vietnam's stay and its long-term 
'role. Theseexpresslons were marked, understandably, by a 
seise of impotence and tope that other powers’ would rally 
to the defense of a country too exhausted to defend itself. 
They were tempered by the trauma of Cambodian suffering 
under Mr. Pol Pot and relief that this ordeal has ended. 

Senior Vietnamese officials have no illusions about 
Cambodian sentiments toward their country or the Govern- 
ment that Vietnam gave them. In conversations; they 
showed awareness also of the difficulty of their task In turn- 
ing a nonideological population, traumatized by a cruel ex- 
periment in imposing Communism, into a nation ready to 
accept a Communist regime of a less-extreme variety. 

The Vietnamese officials explain their invasion of Cam- 
bodia with reference to their own national security. Mr. Pol 
Pot’s exclusive alliance with China bad turned his country 
into a base of Chinese aggression against Vietnam, they con- 
tend, and Vietnam could not tolerate that. The implication 
was also close to the surface that as long as China main- 
tained its hostility to Vietnam, Hanoi could not consider 
withdrawal from Cambodia. 

But the officials also made clear Hanoi’s sensitivity to 
the depth and extent of outrage that its invasion and contin- 
ued occupation have provoked in the Western and non- 
aligned world. The officials, who help shape Vietnamese 
policy in Cambodia, were at pains to suggest that the Viet- 
namese Army and advisers remained in Cambodia only to 
defend it against enemies and assist Cambodians in running 
their own country. 

They shrugged their shoulders and nodded their heads 
in apparent resigned agreement when asked about wide- 
spread criticism of the Cambodian Government’s ineffi- 
ciency in managing Its country's vital interests, particu- 
larly the grievous failings in the handling of foreign food and 
medical assistance in a country on the brink of famine. But 
when asked whether Vietnam would take a more active 
hand in redirecting the distribution, one official said that it 
was difficult to place Vietnamese in charge of domestic af- 
fairs and another said that Vietnam itself was not a prime 
example of domestic efficiency . 

The Vietnamese said that under their guidance, the 
Cambodian regime was avoiding formal economic pro- 
nouncements but was creating socialism in fact by organiz- 
ing agriculture into mutual-aid groups of 10 to 20 families, 
who would be allowed to till as much land as they could han- 
dle. Similarly, the Vietnamese said that political education 
was being undertaken in a relaxed manner, merely to tell ‘ 
Cambodians what policies were being introduced. - 

The disproportion between Vietnam's overwhelming 
presence and its public position of letting Cambodians run 
their own affairs — and between the magnitude of the task 
and the limited number and capacity of Cambodians to 
carry It out — is striking. Foreigners in Phnom Penh are un- 
sure to what extent the Vietnamese can be taken at face 
value. Clearly Vietnam could do more to assure the survival 
of a maximum number of Cambodians than it is doing. It 
could not only organize the handling of food and medical 
assistance more efficiently, but it could also be more forth- 
coming in dealing with the international relief community, 
to admit more aid at more points of entry and allow more 
skilled foreign technicians to help. - 

Many Cambodians and foreigners believe Vietnam is 
practicing a conscious policy of keeping Cambodia weak, 
even to the point of indifference to starvation. But Vietnam- 
ese officials affirmed that as long as they are here, there 
would be no famine. 

Because the food crisis has been predictable for 
months, the near future may hold the answer to the question 
of Vietnam’s long-term intentions. If Hanoi proves, by an ef- 
ficient response, that it can distribute at least a survival ra- 
tion to Cambodians, one may conclude that the maximum 
Vietnamese aspiration is to make of Cambodia a pliant but 
autonomous ally, comparable to what Bulgaria is to the 
Soviet Union. 

But If there is famine, those who contend that Vietnam 
wants more than that will find strong support for their be- 
lief. Those who determine Cambodia's fate have had the 
time and the offers of aid to prevent the worst from happen- 
ing. 
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Despite a Better Life, Cuba Is Far From Happy 
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A Cuban refugee, arriving by boat in Key West, Fla., kisses the ground last week. 
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Anderson Becomes 
The Wild Card in 
The Campaign 


John B. Anderson is gambling on 
long odds, but by coming out last week 
as an independent candidate for Presi- 
dent he can at least stay in the race 
until November. That is more than the 
two remaining underdogs in the pri- 
mary campaigns can realistically 
hope for. 

Although Republican George Bush 
and Democrat Edward M. Kennedy 
shared the spotlight after defeating 
the frontrunners in Pennsylvania on 
Tuesday, they did not cast longer 
shadows than before. Mr. Bush's 53-to- 
46 percent popular victory over Ron- 
ald Reagan did not prevent Mr. Rea- 
gan’s winning more delegates. Senator 
Kennedy’s thin edge over President 
Carter — about 10,000 votes — meant a 


delegate split of 93 to 92. Thus, neither 
winner significantly slowed the lead- 
ers* march toward nomination. 

The next contests, after this week- 
end’s Democratic caucuses in Michi- 
gan, are the Republican primary and 
Democratic caucuses in Texas on 
Saturday, which President Carter and 
Mr. Reagan are expected to win. The 
Bush showing in Pennsylvania could 
help Mr. Kennedy In Texas, by draw- 
ing Reagan supporters among conser- 
vative Democrats into the Republican 
primary to head off Mr. Bush. 

Representative Anderson’s decision 
to drop out of the Republican race, re- 
lease his estimated 59 delegates arid 
offer “a choice for the nation” makes 
him a wild card. He promised a “na- 
tional unity” administration, and said 
be would consider “men and women of 
both parties and independents” when 
selecting his running mate. 

National polls indicate enough dis- 
satisfaction with a Carter- Reagan 


choice and enough Anderson support 
to justify fears, particularly in the 
Carter camp, that the Illinois Con- 
gressman might be a spoiler, in 
November. Mr. Reagan, however, 
noted that Mr. Anderson's candidacy 
might not merely drain enough votes 
to ensure victory for one major-party 
nominee or the other.There is “a terri- 
ble possibility,” he said, that none of 
the three candidates would win a ma- 
jority, and the election would be de- 
cided in the (predominately Demo- 
cratic) House of Representatives. 
That could not happen unless Mr. An- 
derson carriedat least one state. 
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Mr. Di Leonard! ami. Mr. Duffy, 
along with a third high-ranking police - 
official, were demoted to captain in a • 
departmental shakeup carried out two 
weeks ago. While Federal and county 
authorities were preparing to investi- 
gate the situation last week. Mayor 
Byrne pronounced herself “clean as a 
whistle" and ready to testify before 
any grand jury. ' 
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Draft Registration 
Passes the House 
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status, were defeated last week. 


More Defections 
In Byrne Regime 


Two senior aides to Mayor Jane M. 
Byrne quit last week, saying that they 
had lost her confidence — and she 
theirs — in a quintessentially Chica- 
goan uproar over charges of political 
interference and mob influence in po- 
lice assignments. 

William Griffin, Mrs. Byrne’s chief 
of staff, and Michael Brady, adminis- 
trative assistant, bad been accused of 
demanding the removal of the police 
department’s top organized-crime 
fighter, former Deputy Superintend- 
ent William J. Duffy. 

Joseph G. Di Leonard!, the former 
Acting Police Superintendent, who 
was among those making the allega- 
tion, said the two aides told him they 
were acting at the request of a Demo- 


Money to finance the first military 
draft registration in more than four 
years passed the House last week over 
unusually loud and persistent Objec- 
tions that the plan had more to do with 
President Carter's political needs than 
the nation's military ones. 

The $13.3 million authorization next 
goes to the Senate, where Marie O. Hat- 
field, Republican of Oregon, was pre- 
pared to mount a filibuster against it. 

Few recent House sessions have 
reached the intensity of the debate 
leading to the 219-to-180 vote. The op- 
ponents included 119 Democrats and 61 
Republicans, whose spokesmen ac- 
cused the President of political posing. 
“This Is not a hawk versus doves 
issue,” said Representative Lawrence 
Coughlin, Republican of Pennsylva- 
nia. “The Soviet Union knows this is a 
phony program.” 

The House defeated a similar bill in 
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Presented with another setof dismal 
statistics, the only leavening some 
economic analysts could find last week 
was to play a numbers game. How 
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Increased oil company profits were 
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George Bush Running Hard, 
With Brand New Track Suit 


By HEDRICK SMITH 


WASHINGTON 

G ORGE Bush has passed through several meta- 
morphoses in the Presidential campaign. First, 
by his own account, he was an asterisk in the 
polls. Then be went from bring the great white 
hope in Iowa to a flash in the pan in New Hampshire. 
Now, he has emerged as a gritty and durable performer. 
He is the resilient practitioner of the political comeback 
— txitstiU the underdog. 

Two years ago, his plan was to buikl grass-roots 
strength that would 'exceed early expectations and gain 
him national recognition, so he could ultimately survive 
to face Ronald Reagan alone. Last week, his cherished 
opportunity arrived. Pennsylvania offered his first exclu- 
sive showdown with the. Republican frontrunner in a big, 
st • state outside > tb& S&itli. 'And he won 

a canvinring- 53-46- percent victory that be said would 
“change the dynamics” of the campaign. But he barely 
had time to savor it. 

The Reagan forces had smelled trouble coming and 
were prepared. They produced endorsements from 36 
Congressmen, Gov. James A. Rhodes of Ohio, Senator 
Howard H. Baker Jr. of Tennessee, and, later, 91 nomi- 
nally uncommitted delegates from New York, all aimed 
at reinforcing a sense of inevitability about Mr. Reagan’s 
nomination. Richard Wirthlin, the Reagan strategist, 
confidently set May 6 as the deadline for achieving an in- 
surmountable lead. 

Mr. Bush concedes that the arithmetic of the dele- 
gate-count (625 for Mr. Reagan, 126 for Mr. Bush) makes 
his an uphill quest. But with far more money than Mr. 
Reagan for the final push, he refuses to quit, citing Penn- 


sylvania as a sample of what he could do In Michigan, 
Ohio, New Jersey and Oregon in the weeks ahead to prove 
his electability. 

“We’ve got to have landslides In the key states,” ac- 
knowledges his campaign manager, James Baker. “Bull 
believe we can repeat our Pennsylvania ‘landslide’ in 
those states. We’ve been buried about three times in this 
campaig n — in New Hampshire after winning Iowa, in 
die South after winning Massachusetts, in Wisconsin 
after winning Connecticut. But each time we’ve gotten up 
off the (km* and come back.” 

To most politicians, there is more pluck than promise 
in die tenacious Bush strategy. But in Pennsylvania, 
there was evidence that Mr. Bush had learned a lot since 
his defeat in New Hampshire in February. Mr. Reagan 
tried to write off his loss in Pennsylvania to a “very mas- 
sive” milUon-drilar Bush-campaign which “proved that 
advertising does pay.” The Bush organization scored ef- 


tics are no accident. Bush strategists concluded that their 
candidates 's most disastrous mistake was the failure in 
January to ca pitalize on the national attention gained ; 
from his Iowa victory by setting out clear positions. . 

Most other Republican professionals feel, that the 
Bush candidacy has matured too late. The next four pri- - 
maries are all fo Reagan states -r Texas, Indiana, North . 
Carolina and Tennessee, which ha ve a total of 206 amvenr 
tion delegates. Winning most of those driegates would put 
Mr. Reagan close to the 998 needed for nomination. 

If that is not enough, roost politicians figure that 
California, with 168 delegates all going to the winner, will . 
put Mr. Reagan over the top on June 6. But once again, 
the Bush organization concedes nothing, calculating that 
it can spend up to $3.4 million more — including $1 million 
in Califospia alone— and that Mr. Reagan is too strapped 
to ran an expensive California campaign. 

To many politicians, that sounds like playing for- the _ 
breaks; and some In the Bush camp acknowledge that Is r 
what's going an. “Playing for the breaks,” said an aide, 
"means keeping the pressure on and hoping ifaht having 
enough money left now helps you.” 

Other politicians suspect, too; timt despte denials 
the former Congressman and diplomat wsmts to rack iq> 
victories in big Eastern and Middle Western states to 
make himself an a tt ract iv e running mate ifor Mr. Reagan . 
in arras where the Californian would ne&l help fo the fafll 
Mr. Bush’s intimates insist that he has never discussed 
that, just as Governor Reagan’s advisers contend that he 
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“Ask George Bush” town-meeting shows. -Moreover, 1 
Pomsylvania’s large, well-educated Republican subur- 
ban vote is well disposed to moderates, and the state was 
better terrain for Mr! Bush than Mr. Reagan. 

But also, Mr. Bush has been more assertive in recent 
campaigning. Last January, be cultivated ideological 
fuzziness. Lately, be has cast himself as the moderate 
against Mr. Reagan’s conservative and has set out spe- 
cific policy differences with the former California Gover- 
nor. He has shed his preppy, pep-rally chatter about "Big 
MO” (momentum) and left tactical talk about upcoming 
primaries to aides. 

“His speaking style is sharper,” a campaign adviser 
said. “He’s more crisp cm the issues. And he demon- 
strates knowledgeability, especially on foreign affairs." 

These changes fo personal style and campaign tac- 


ftotdlnMton is assured! 

At the moment, most politicians are skeptical that 
Mr. Reagan, with his humble Middle West roots; would 
pick a silver-spoon Ivy Leaguer like Mr. Bush with ties to 
former President Gerald R. Ford. But even in his new as- 
sertiveness, Mr. Bush has avoided riling the .Reagan 
camp too much. Although he has accused Mr. Reagan of 
advocating “voodoo economics” — and,, last week, of 
wanting to turn the clock back to the 18th century — he 
has generally kept his rhetoric cool and his attacks im- 
personal. And after the Reagan-Bush debate in Houston 
Wednesday, aides an both sides observed that the two 
share a general philosophy. 

As for a Reagan-Bush ticket, said a Reagan cam- 
paign aide, “It’s a lot more likely after Pennsylvania 
than it was before. ” 
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Yesterday’s Michigan Caucuses' 


Watched for Reaction on Hostages 


Kennedy Strategy Mixes 
Numbers and Legal Moves 




By ADAM CLYMER 


Detroit 

E VE^I though it is a Republican Convention that 
will be held here in the new Joe Louis arena t his 
summer, the Democratic Presidential race is 
the one that resembles a boxing match — a 
seemingly endless one in which Senator Edward M. Ken- 
nedy, though out-pointed, keeps bouncing off the ropes 
and avoiding a knockout. 

Robert S. Strauss, President Carter's campaign 
chairman, said Wednesday he -could not think of a way 
that Mr. Kennedy could capture the Democratic nomina- 
tion. The Kennedy people have more fertile imaginations 
than Mr. Strauss. They talk of successes in May, a possi- 
ble sweep of the eight June 3 primaries, and erosion of 
Carter strength already won (aided by some tinkering 
with convention procedures) ; in sum, a series of unlikely 
or improbable events, all breaking their way. 

They don't exactly predict these events. Nor do they 
say they know how unpredictable developments - — such 
as the failed hostage rescue attempt in Iran last week — 
wifi affect the changeable moods of American voters. 

What is certain, after Mr. Kennedy's scant victory in 
the Pennsylvania primary last week, is that the Senator 
will be around through the party’s national convention in 
New York City in August — « hammering on inflation, 
unemployment and foreign policy difficulties; distract- 
ing the Democratic National Committee staff from plan- 
ning and ftind-raising for the general election while it 
works, instead, to get Mr. Carter renominated. 

But does Mr: Kennedy’s campaign have a point, be- 
yond proving his determination and his commitment to 
the traditional liberal values of his party? Bluntly, can 
Mr. Kennedy somehow be nominated? 

There is increasing controversy over talk from the 
Kennedy side about scrapping a proposed rule that would 
require convention delegates to vote for the^candidaie 
they were elected to vote for, a rule that would complete 
the transformation of the convention from the managed 
deliberative body it used to be imo an in-jirumcnt for rati- 
fication of popular decisions. But utv issue won't on" 1 ” n 
tiling unless M r. Kennedy car, get a whole l»u closer. 
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The New Yorik Times delegate count indicated that 
after the Pennsylvania primary Mr. Kennedy would need 
67 percent of the delegatesnot yet committed to reach the 
1,666 required for nomination. He just might do that well 
in New Jersey (113 delegates, June 3), or even California 
(306 delegates, also June 3), but he cannot hope for oven a 
majority or Texas’s 152.on May 3 or the 124 in Nurth.Caro- 
lina and Tennessee combined on May 6. 
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A newly planned television drive, designed to stress 
his accomplishments and play on a strength voters are in- 
clined to believe but. know little about, is one key tool if. 
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> corporate acquisition binge 
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• v large British conglomer- 

T r^^^enfly offered $415 million in 
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(J to be considered a possible 
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maud, corporate bond activity perked 
up- The Atlantic Richfield Company 
filed a $300 million debentures issue 
with the Securities and Exchange Com* 
mission, and a score of other industrial 
and financial companies worked to 
market some $2 billion of intermediate- 
and long-term debt Issues now that 
bond yields have come down from the 
record levels they reached a month 
ago. 

The outlook for bank loan demand, to 
be sure, is far from cot and dried. 
While many bankers sense that it is 
softening, others continue to believe it 
still has strength. Irwin L. Kellner, sen- 
•Jor vice president and chief economist 
at the Manufacturers Hanover Trust 
Company, remarked the other day, for 
example, that “there are still enough 
customers coming in to indicate that 
loan demand remains strong." 

Unlike most other bankers and credit 
market analysts, Mr. Kellner is still 
not willing to-assert flatty that interest 
rates have passed their highest levels 
for the current business cycle. "It re- 
mains to be seen." he said, "whether 
the peaks in both short- and long-term 
interest rates have been reached." 

Short-term interest rates typically 
continue to rise after business begins to 
slow down because corporations bor- 
row heavily to finance inventories and 
receivables they wish they didn’t have. 
If the economy remained healthier, 
stronger sales would prevent the stocks 
on their shelves from building up. 
Long-term interest rates typically keep 
rising even longer as corporate treas- 
urers move to reduce their bank loans 
and other short-term debt by replacing 
them with longer-term bonds. 

Interest rates and recessions don't 
always have such a neat relationship, 
but they did in the mid-1970’s during the 
last downturn, the most serious set- 
back for the economy since World War 
II and the recession most dearly in the 
minds of bankers and borrowers. In 


What’s Up Stays Up 


While the price of silver was soaring 
toward 950 an ounce earlier this year, 
the manufacturers of silver-based pho- 
tographic films stumbled over them- 
selves posting price increases. 

The Eastman Kodak Company, 
which produces more than 90 percent of 
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The turkey roams the lawn. 


that slowdown; business activity 
peaked in December 1973, short-term 
interest rates hit their high m August 
1974 and long-term bond yields reached 
the summit in September 1974. 

The suspicion Is growing that invol- 
untary Inventory accumulation this 
time isn't going to play the dominant 
role in the money markets that it did in 
the mid- 1970’s, Corporations appar- 
ently were burned too badly then, and 
they seem to be keeping their invento- 
ries under tighter control this time. 

If Inventories are under so much bet- 
ter control this time, it could mean that 
a last upward gasp In Interest rates will 
be avoided, in that caw, the peaks 
reached In late March would turn out to 
be the highs for this cycle — os most ob- 
servers now expect. 

George M. Van Cleave, a partner at 
Goldman, Sachs & Company, suspects 
this may be the cose. "We've possibly 
.already seen the blip in commercial 
paper issuance from Involuntary inven- 
tory accumulation,” he said last week 
as he assessed the prospects for loan 
demand this year. 

According to the latest survey con- 
ducted by the National Association of 
Purchasing Agents, money costs, natu- 
rally enough, ore affecting inventory 
policies. For the first time in three 
years, inventories didn't build In the 
first quarter, leading Edward Yardeni, 
economist at E.F. Hutton & Company, 
to observe that “the amplitude ot the 
inventory cycle should be much nar- 
rower than during the last recession. 

Even if corporate burrowing shows 
some pickup to finance larger-than-de- 
sired stocks of unsold goods, such an in- 
crease typically lasts only a few 
months, Mr. Horgan said. After that, 
loans start to decline again. "There 
could be a bulge but I personally think 
we're on the way to a recession that 
will be more serious than anticipated 
that will be accompanied by a slow- 
down in loans. I’d be surprised if it was 
any other way." 

Gordon B. Pye. senior vice president 
at the Irving Trust Company, is an. 
other banker who describes loan de- 
mand In undramatic terms. Right now, 
demand for money is "fairly flat,” he 
said, adding that he had seen no signs 
of loan growth to finance inventories. 
"There's getting to be an increasingly 
good chance that since it hasn't showed 
up yet. perhaps we're not going to see 
it,” he said. 

To some bank economists, an impor- 
tant key to bank loan demand will be 
the performance of the bond market. 
“We need a test of die bond market to 
see how much loag-tenn financing can 
be done this year,” said One banker 
who asked that his name not be used. 
"Personally, I'm skeptical.” 

If the bond market absorbs several 
. billions of dollars of new issues over the 
next several weeks, he said, bank loan 
growth will decline. "1 think bond 
yields may go up here for a time be- 
cause of heavier new-issue volume.” he 
predicted. 

Last week, the corporate bond mar- 
ket began to flex its muscles after the 
rapid rise in bond prices and equally 
sharp decline In long-term interest 
rates that made professional traders so 
much happier this month than they had 
been In the first quarter of the year. 
There were no major tests ot the mar- 
ket, but the prelimlnaiy skirmishes be- 
tween corporate bond Issuers and insti- 
tutional investors Were not reassuring. 
New issues of long-term utility bonds, 
yielding less than similar bonds mar- 
keted, in February and March, sold 
slowly last week. 

The managers who make investment 
decisions for pension hinds — the 
major class of buyer for corporate 
bonds — are swayed largely by their 
expectations of inflation. If prices con- 
tinue to soar at double^digit rates, it 
makes little sense to tie up investment 
funds at 11 percent because the real 
rate of return, that is. the yield ad- 
justed to take Into account the affect of 
Inflation, Is just too low to justify giving 
up the use of the money that long. 


Executive Feats: Only Nine Made a Million 


the amateur and professional photo- 
graphic film sold in this country, sched- 
uled a 9 percent price increase for color 
photographic paper in December, then 
superseded it with a 50 percent jump 
before the first increase could go into 
effect. 

But the price of silver, of course, 
after peaking in late January, has 
plunged, to about $13.50' an ounce last 
week. Have film prices dropped too? In 
general, no. 

"Product prices lagged silver on the 
way up,” said Kurth Johnson, general 
manager of the Photo Systems unit of 
E.l- du Pont de Nemours & Company. 
"They will be lagging on the way down, 
too, in my judgment. ' ’ 

There have been some decreases, 
primarily In the hotly competitive 
X-ray and industrial film product 
areas. Late in March. Kodak an- 
nounced an 11 percent average price 
cut for its X-ray products and 10 per- 
cent for printing industry products. It 
followed on April 14 with cuts of 12 to 20 
percent on professional, 35-miJUmeier 
motion picture film. Du Pont, which 
ranks second to Kodak In silver con- 
sumption, took similar action. On 
Friday, Kodak further trimmed its 
X-ray film prices from 8.4 to 14 per- 
cent. 

But snapshotters have not been as 
lucky. The 10 to 20 percent increases in 
instant, 110 and 35-miIUmeier films 
posted by Kodak early this year remain 
unchanged. So does the 50 percent in- 
crease in the color papers used by 
pboto processors — whose costs ulti- 
mately are passed on to consumers. 

Even when prices decline, they sel- 
dom make it all the way back to their 
previous levels. 

Company spokesmen note the gen- 
eral inflation rate and the petroleum 
base of many film components. For ex- 
ample. on April 18. Kodak reduced the 
price of a 1,000* foot roll of 35-millimeter 
color print movie film, type 53A1. to 
561.70 from $70.20. That same film, 
however, sold tor $42.50 a roll until last 
Oct, 26. 


Did you make a million last year? 
Not to worry. Neither did a lot of 
others, including some of the leading 
lights of corporate America. In 1979. . 
the number of top executives taking in 
SI million or more in cash and cash 
equivalent rcunumeratton dropped to 
nine, from 13 in 1978. 

That, at least « the picture as assem- 
bled with the help of Gallagher Presi- 
dents Reports Inc., an executive com- 
pensation research firm. 

Rawletgh Warner Jr., chairman of 
the Mobil Chi Corporation, bounced 
David J. Mahoney, chairman of Norton 
Simon, from ihe top of the list. Mr. 
Warner took in $3.6 million while Mr. 


Mahoney, who took in $3.3 million in 
1978 just managed to stay ir. the club 
with a fiat $1 million total for 1979. 

Second on the 1979 list is Dennis C. 
StanfiU chief executive of 20th Century- 
Fox, with $2.03 million. Others getting 
at least a million in salary, stock op- 
tions, personal benefits and other com- 
pensation included John P. Harbin, 
chairman, and E.L. Paremore, presi- 
dent, of Halliburton; William Tavoula- 
reas. president of Mobil; Malcolm 
Stamper of Boeing and Willard F. 
Rockwell, executive committee chair- 
man of Rockwell International. 

Dropped from the list altogether 
were Phillip Caldwell, who replaced 


Henry Ford H as chairman of Ford; H. 
Robert Sharbaugh, chairman of the 
Sun Company, Edwin A. Gee, president 
of International Paper, and Archie R. 
McCardell, president of International 
Harvester. 

Why the shrinkage in the million- 
aire's club? "Executive earnings are 
beginning to feel the effect of double- 
digit inflation," according to a spokes- 
man from Towers, Perrin, Foster and 
Crosby, a management consulting 
firm. "As a general rule, bonuses are 
tied to company earnings.” 

"Our executive compensation is 
based on profits." as a spokesman tor 
Boeing put it. 


THE ECONOMIC SCENE 


A Lid on Federal Loans? 


By ANN CRITTENDEN . 

An historic el.on to bridle a runaway Government 
spending program is now under way in Congress: this week 
the House began debate on the first budget resolution for the 
1981 fiscal year, and for the first time the spending targets 
will propose limits on Government loans and loan guaran- 
tees. 

The House target Cor new direct loans in 1SSI would be 
$60.6 billion; for guarantees the target is around $80 billion, 
about $5 billion more than such credits amounted to m fiscal 
1980. The targets are merely nonbinding recommendations 
to Congress. But many experts sec them as a significant first 
step in restraining the Government's loan programs, one of 
Its fastest-growing spending activities in recent years. 

Outstanding Federal loans and guarantees, extended di- 
rectly to borrowers or to banks as insurance on certain types 
of loans, already amount io $528 billion, fully one-sixth of all 
of the credit raised in the United Suites. Because they are not 
reflected in the budget and are not subject to the normal con- 
trols of the budgetary process, they have seemed a cheap 
way to finance public policies, from encouraging home buy- 
ing and synthetic fuels plants to propping up Chrysler. 

A number of experts charge, however, that the billions of 
dollars in loan guarantees, which amount in effect to interest 
subsidies, include credits for some highly questionable re- 
cipients. Many guarantees, it is argued, benefit the politi- 
cally influential or the already powerful, and do not neces- 
sarily accomplish the policy goals they seek. 

"Federal credit programs have grown so fast in recent 
years that no one knows what’s really going on,” said Repre- 
sentative Norman Y. Mineta, Democrat of California. "It 
has made a mockery of the budget process and caused ex- 
traordinary waste.” 

The Farmers Home Administration, for example, next 
year will have more than $50 billion in loan guarantees out- 
standing, or more than $30, 000 for each of the nation's 1.5 mil- 
lion fanners. Buried in those bounteous figures are guaran- 
tees to build golf courses, motels, and a packing plant near 
Washington, D.C.. for Perdue chickens. 

The Small Business Administration has extended disas- 
ter loans to individuals who lost money when the Mexican 
peso was devalued in 1976. 

The Economic Development Administration of the Com- 
merce Department this year will administer some $2 billion 
in direct loans, guarantiees, Interest subsidies and grants to 
tempt businessmen to locate in depressed, job-hungry areas. 
Yet under the*legislation almost 70 percent of the United 
. States would qualify .a& a distressed, area, and. numbers of 
studies indite that a lack of capital is not what deters pri- 
vate businesses from building in the nation's slums. 

Another $150 million guarantee extended last summer 
by the E.DJL and Farmers Home to the Wheeling-Pitts- 
burgh Steel Corporation, partly to help finance a rolling mill, 
prompted charges from competitors that the new mill would 
create excess capacity and a lawsuit from another company 
that had just build a mill with its own funds. 

Supporters of loan guarantees argue that the technique 
enables the Government to steer resources into socially use- 
ful investments at relatively little cost, by stimulating the 
private sector to do the job. As a White House aide put it in 
defending the $20 billion in purchase agreements and loan 
guarantees for construction of synthetic fuel plants, "these 
are risks the companies are not willing to take in the private 
market, that the financial markets are a little bit nervous 
about.” But, he added, "The evidence is that if we guarantee 
this activity it will be undertaken." 


By ALEXANDER R .HAMMER 

Declining interest rates enabled the stock market last 
week to post its biggest weekly advance in more than four 
years. The Dow Jones industrial average soared 40.18 points 
to close at 803.58, its best weekly gain since the week ended 
Jan. 9, 1976, when it advanced 52.42 points. 

Most ot the gain occurred on Tuesday when the blue-chip 
barometer soared 30.72 points, its fifth largest daily advance 
on record. It was also the Dow’s best advance since Nov. 1. 
1978, when it gained 35.34 points after the Federal Reserve 
raised the discount rate, the interest it charges its member 
banks, in an attempt to bolster the dollar. 

The Dow’s surge “was just a hint of what could happen 
in coming weeks if the institutions increase their purchasing 
of stocks,.” said Charles Jensen, chief technical analyst of 
MK1 Securities Corporation. The institutions, he said, were 
under-invested at current prices, could panic back into 
stocks again if convinced a new uptrend has begun. 

Added Ronald Koenig, managing director of Ladenburg, 
Thalmann & Company Inc.: "If last Tuesday’s 30 point ad- 
vance means anything, it illustrates the huge amount of 
money ready to come into the stock market plus the fact that 
the current strength of the bond market is a bullish omen for 
stocks." 

The market on Friday had little reaction to the news of 
this country’s abortive 1 attempt to rescue the hostages in 
Iran. The Dow, after losing about 7 points in the first half- 
hair, recovered to close up 6.48. 

Analysts noted that the market’s resurgence last week, 
after two months of declines which saw the Dow fall 114 
points, resulted primarily from the continuing decline in 
Short-term interest rates: which is regarded as an important 
sign that money rates of all sons are on the way down. 

In recent weeks, interest rates on Teasury bills and notes 
have dropped dramatically and the prime interest rate, what 
banks charge their most credit-worthy corporate customers, 
came down at a number of banks last week, to 19 percent 
from 19*4 percent. 

The big question on Wall Street is will last week's im- 
pressive advance continue? Michael Metz, vice president of 
Oppenheimer & Co., said skyrocketing inflation and interest 


Almost no direct Government outlays are involved in 
guarantees, and the default rate on the 160-odd Federal guar- 
antee programs is still very low. 

No one knows exactly what the total losses are, but most 
of the defaults have occurred under the student loan pro- 
gram, which has cost the Government more than $1 billion 
since it began in 1967. 

Nevertheless, critics worry that Federal loan guaran- 
tees substitute the judgment of politics for that of the private 
marketplace in allocating capital. Borrowers with Govern- 
ment guarantees are ranked just below Treasury securities 
themselves in the money markets. Bankers say that such 
credits are evaluated not on the merits of the project being fi- 
nanced, but on the strength of the guarantee. 

Although many private bankers deplore the misalloca- 
zion of capital represented by such influences, they readily 
admit that financial institutions are among the chief bene- 
ficiaries of the guarantees. 

The vast secondary markets for the housing guarantee 
programs of the Federal Housing Administration, the Veter- 
ans Administration and the Government Nation^ Mortgage 
Association and the sizable market in the "exotics” — guar- 
anteed credits issued by such agencies as the Maritime Ad- 
ministration and the Export-Import Bank — provide a key 
share of the income of such investment bankers as Salomon 
Brothers, Merrill Lynch and Goldman, Sachs. 

The secondary market in S.B.A. guarantees, covering 90 
percent of the value of a commercial loan, is especially 
lucrative for commercial banks. They could make a loan at 
17 percent, for example, and then sell the 90 percent guaran- 
teed portion for a lower rate, just above the going rate for 
Treasury securities. Thus for the 10 percent of the loan that 
the bank has at risk, it earns the difference between the two 
rates on 100 percent of the loan. 

"The returns on capital allocated to the guarantee pro- 
grams can easily approach 50 percent," explained Daniel 
Tessler, a New York investment banker with the firm of Tes- 
sler&Cloherty. 

The political process also tends to steer guarantees to- 
ward the politically powerful, especially in this case of pro- 
grams, such as the Farmers Home Administration, that 
have been around for a while. As one Congressional expert 
put ft recently, "Farmers have better access to Federally- 
sponsored credit than any other group.” Meanwhile, Farm- 
ers Home has expanded far beyond its original franchise of 
helping farmers own their own land. 

A banker representing a foreign Investor says that a few 
years ago an E.D. A. grant of $13 million to the state of New 
Jersey enabled local investors, instead of the foreigner, to 
buy the Okanite Company. The 25-year loan at interest rates 
of 1 to 5 percent came with additional guarantees. 

According to one New York banker, it is not atypical for 
a borrower to come in, as one man did recently, asking for a 
$7 million loan, on the strength of $4 million in assets and 
“the political clout to have the remaining $3 million guaran- 
teed.” 

Congressional staffers say that two and a half years ago, 
when a subcommittee of the House Banking Committee pub- 
lished a 329-page "Catalog of Federal Loan Guarantee Pro- 
grams,” the supplies were quickly consumed by a horde of 
lobbyists that descended upon the committee. 

As Alan Greenspan, former chairman of President 
Ford’s Council of Economic Advisers, put it: “People on the 
receiving end of these programs are acutely aware of it, de- 
pend upon them, and have formed strong constituencies as 
fervent as any for the on-budget programs. The loan guaran- 
tees will be just os hard to control as any other Federal pro- 
gram." 


THE MARKETS 

rates are no longer the dominant negatives for stocks. 

The problems now center on the severity of the recession 
and its accompanying financial dislocations as well as the 
eventual outcome in Iran, he said. 

"These problems will not be quickly resolved, suggest- 
ing that the stock market will be unable to mount a sustain-, 
able advance in the near future,” he added. The most likely 
scenario, according to Mr. Metz, is a market locked in a nar- 
row range between the low 700's and low 800's on the Dow. 

Stocks combining quality and earnings predictability 
will dominate, he feels, mentioning "health-care and reces- 
sions- resistance growth stocks such as Philip Morris, Heinz, 
Standard Brands, Coca Cola, Johnson & Johnson and Up- 
john.” With interest rates and inflation peaking, utilities and 
casualty insurance stocks should remain strong. 

Mr. Jensen of MKI is more optimistic. He predicted that 
during the second quarter the Dow is likely to continue to 
rally possibly reaching the 860 to 900 level by early summer. 

Among stock groups he favors the oils, oil drillers, 
metals and defense issues, particularly Mitchell Energy, Lit- 
ton Industries, Mobil Oil, Reading & Bates, Global Marine, 
Asarco and Natomas. 

Mr. Koenig of Ladenburg. Thai man is confident that the 
intraday level of 729.95 in the Dow on March 27 wiH prove to 
be the low of the year. He suggested that investors should put 
their emphasis on special situations where "the outlook for 
both sales and earnings is promising." He recommends such 
stocks as AVX Corporation, Commodore International Ltd., 
Floating Point Systems, Comprehensive Care and U.S. 
Surgical Corporation. 

Leslie M. Alperstein, director of research of Bache Hal- 
sey Stuart Shields Inc., in his latest market letter says that 
the industries to focus on would continue to be those sensitive 
to interest rate declines such as savings and loans (despite 
their earnings problem), insurance and certain banks. 

Mr. Alperstein also prefers those groups which are least 
sensitive to the business cycle such as defense, oils, oil serv- 
ices , drugs, pollution control and waste disposal, telecom- 
munications and cable television. 

He pointed out that even though the long-awaited decline 
in interest rates is at hand, "it is still difficult testate conclu- 
sively that expected returns on equities are superior to 
bonds.” 
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Companions of Defeat 


But for a broken valve or pump, yesterday morn- 
ing might well have seen American planes taking 50 as- 
tonished Iranians home after two days in custody — 
and 53 jubilant Americans home after 175. Instead, the 
plane that actually landed at McGuire Air Force Base 
bore only five men, the wounded from the aborted res- 
cue effort. It is still bard to swallow the sorrow and dis- 
appointment. The hostages have weighed heavily on 
the national consciousness for half a year; one hardly 
dared dream of a lightning solution. To discover that 
there was one — only to learn that it has been dashed — 
compounds the shock. 

Tlje 50 Iranians, passengers on a passing bus, 
would have been flown out of the country until the res- 
cue was complete. When it failed, they were set free, 
footnotes to an episode that leaves Americans with a 
tangle of feelings. 

There is sorrow for the families of those who died 
in the mission. There is new concern for the families of 
the hostages, who were not killed but who reportedly 
have now been dispersed. There is sympathy for the de- 
spairing mis sion planners: “Dammit, the operation 
never took place. The bus broke down on the way to the 
game." There is chagrin that America has been em- 
barrassed before the world. 

And there are extreme expressions of disappoint- 
ment. A “spectacular demonstration of Presidential 
bungling,” writes Stanley Hoffmann of Harvard. “It’s 
a disgrace. . . . This will cost Carter a lot," says a high- 
way repairman in Queens. The President should now 
give up hope of re-election, says Rep. Henry Reuss, a 
Wisconsin Democrat, and “quietly serve out his term 
without any more impulsive actions." 

Defeat may be an orphan, but it cannot be lonely, 
not when It has the constant company of second-guess- 
ing and finger-pointing. Without knowing more about 


the operation, such intense views are hard to under- 
stand. If the. rescue effort was anything, it surely was 
not impulsive. It was nurtured for months, with careful 
feints and covers built into American military and dip- 
lomatic behavior. 


The public will, nonetheless, want explanations for 
some troubling questions. The one that is perhaps the 
most politically damaging to President Carter is, Why 
now? Earlier, he insisted that such a mission was {un- 
practically dangerous. Launching one now looked like 
a Presidential flip-flop, and one that recklessly endan- 
gered the hostages. The President's prior answer may 
have been tactical; if the Administration was already 
plann in g a rescue, no one could expect him to spill the 
beans. But an explanation is in order. 

Why now? is a question America's allies are asking 
in a different context. Why undertake such a mission 
just as the President was pressing them for economic 
action against Iran, action they were ready to take pre- 
cisely to discourage American military addon? The 
rescue operation was certainly military in that it in- 
volved soldiers and forseeable combat. We do not find 
it hard to distinguish between a rescue and truly ag- 
gressive military action; but the Administration must 
now demonstrate a determination that one kind of mili- 
tary action will not grease the way for the other. 

Finally, why did the Administration not consult in 
advance with at least some members of Congress? 
What makes the question resound is' not legality; 
whether consultation was required by the War Powers 
Act is at least arguable. What is wholly puzzing is 
why the President did not want to have Congressional 
leaders firmly on his side to help defend against all the 
second-guessing. 


The Scarlet ‘D’ 


Walter Mitty lives, as a runner. The marathon is 28 
miles and 385 yards long, but is there any other activity 
in which the distance between beginner and star is 
so short? The tennis hacker may own gear bearing 
the names of Billie Jean King or Martina Navratilova; 
but to compete with them is unimaginable. The week- 
end sandlot player doesn't dream of taking his cuts 
in the Yankee hatting cage with Reggie Jackson. But 
nmvdriar the not-so-secret life of novice marathon 
runners. 

There they are, on the same course, r unning with 
world-class performers like Bill Rodgers or Grete 
Waitz. It may take them three hours longer to finish , . 
yet for a few minutes the dream is not impossible, and 
for a few yards they are all in the same race. 

We’re moved to muse on all this because of the 
heavy going-over people are giving Rosie Ruiz, the 
woman who did, or didn’t, run the Boston Marathon 
Tuesday in the incredible time of 2 hours and 31 
minutes. Some runners have already been spotted in 
Central Park wearing T-shirts that say, “We Believe 
You, Rosie." But most people seem sternly Puritani- 
cal. Without knowing whether she did in foct cut the 
course, they denounce her as a new Hester Prynne.. 
Withdraw her laurels, they demand. Expunge her 


clockings. Brand her forebead with a scarlet letter— a 
“D," perhaps, for the name of the train she supposedly 
rode for 15 miles of last year’s New York Marathon. . 

Obviously, we have no desire to defend cheating. 
We hope the truth about Rosie Ruiz’s performance In 
Boston can be clearly established and, if she did cheat, 
that the real women’s winner is properly rewarded. 
But we do wish to enter a word for perspective. It’s not 
as this is the first time a runner cut a course. 

And when one is running with the stars at the start of a 
race, it is not, in Walter Mitty terms, such a far jump to 
imag ine running with them at the Kid. 

In the future, race officials will likely post more 
dockers and checkers. That alone may be too serious a 
solution. Whether Rosie Ruiz can or can’t run a win- 
ning marathon, all the hoopla is apt to inspire others 
who can’t but who think they can fake it. . • Identically 
dressed twins, one at the start, the other hiding i n the 

bushes near the finish line . . • Si m ulated s i g n a ls from 
TV monitors to “prove" one’s presence at various 
stages. The way to confront this problem is precisely 
to avoid getting so serious. Why not a special race, a 
dare-a-thon perhaps, open to anyone who has a better 
idea for bow to finish faster, undetected. The winner 
might get the Abscam Trophy. 


What Will Not Disappear in Argentina 


It is no surprise that Axgentina’s military leaders 
categorically reject the new report of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Human Rights Commission. But even such prac- 
ticed defenders of the indefensible will find it difficult 
to make the latest Indictment of their violations of 
human rights disappear. 

The commission is the human rights arm of the Or- 
ganization of American States and it visited Argentina 
last September at the junta’s invitation. It took testi- 
mony not only from victims of abuse, but also from 
leading Government and security officials. Its report 
takes due notice of the official argument that Argenti- 
na's record on human rights should be considered in 
light of the widespread terrorism that provoked the 
military to seize power four years ago. And it acknowl- 
edges that since its visit last September, the forms of 
repression seem to have eased somewhat. 

But these allowances only harden the report’s con- 
clusion : the war against subversion has approached 


state terrorism. The commission finds the junta and 
military commanders- directly responsible for thou- 
sands of deaths, not only of acknowledged prisoners 
but also of the great majority of the more than 5,800 
“disappeared" persons. It describes a pattern of indis- 
criminate arrest, denial of due process and sadistic tor- 
ture. Political rights have been suspended, journalists 
Intimidated, freedom of opinion compromised, labor 
rights trampled, religious minorities persecuted. 

Most of these abuses have been reported before, 
but never with such authority. The junta has in effect 
been indicted by a grand jury of the hemisphere, distin- 
guished lawyers and diplomats from all over the 
Americas. Later this year, the commission will present 
its case to a jury of the junta’s peers, the O.A.S. govern- 
ments. Unlike most Argentine political prisoners, the 
junta will have a right to defend itself. Much more 
change is needed if Argentina’s leaders want then to 
boast of progress in restoring the rule of law. 


Topics 


Signs of Spring 


Little Things 

There have been so many reminders 
to set the clocks forward an hour this 
weekend that we wonder if anybody 
missed the advice. If you have, it’s 

later than you think. 

It's still later on energy, though. Oil 
from the Persian Gulf doesn’t flow 
with the certainty of the seasons. Yet 
Americans still refuse to do something 
as simple as extending daylight time 
for a month or more each spring and 
fall, thus exploiting more of the sun’s 
free light and warmth. Nor have many 

people responded to the idea of special 

summer hours, setting the national 
clock forward yet another hour in the 
hottest, brightest months. 

A bill to extend daylight time for a 
mere two month! gathers dust in a 
House committee. There were prob- 
lems, people recall, when daylight 
time was extended some years back. 
What few remember is that a Depart- 
ment Tr«i;.j^.rtation study of that 
experiment fc*ind that scfr»lchi hirers 
were not endangered in the morning 


dark. Proper daylight time requires no 
such darkness in any case. And crime 
did not rise, as some feared. 

More daylight time is just a little 
thing. It wouldn’t save as much oil as 
an effective campaign to insulate 
bouses. But enough drops can fin su- 
pertankers. And we tend to think of 
more daylight time as part of a pack- 


vation: a stronger rule cm setting ther- 
mostats; more car pools like the ones 
Awing the recent New York transit 
strike; enforced speed limits; and 
more suitable clothes, both summer 
and winter. 

Changing the clocks again, we re- 
flected that it was actually later 
than this time last year. 


‘The Best Medicine’ 

"This is Che best medicine . The 
brtsury, the fun, all the things make 
our Iroubirs urttl wars fade away. ' 

The mrdteine at this testimonial was 
a vacation, last summer, in one of the 


17 camps run by VASCA — Vacations 
and Senior Centers Association, Inc. 
When it was founded 20 years ago, the 

organization offered happy, therapeu- 
tic sojourns in the country to only 300. 

Last year, it served 8^505 New York- 
ers. ranging In age from 55 to aver 100. 
plus many others who enjoyed long 
country weekends ip the spring and 
foil. With the help of well-trained 
staffs, the camps have always fea- 
tured nature walks, discussions, 
music, drama and water sports. More 
recently they have added jogging and 
even w e r nlght hifces. 

No segment of the population has 
been more cruelly affect by inflation 

than the elderly, with the result that 
payments by the campers now barely 
cover a third of the cost of this pro- 
gram. As Federal and focal subsidies 
for social services decline, VASCA 
must substantially increase last 
year’s outside contributions. Generous 
public support is needed to continue 
the program. Tax-deductible dona-, 
tions can be sent to VASCA, 225 Park 
Avenue South,N«w York, N.Y. 10003. 


Letters 


The passage is an .excerpt from, a 
manifesto for peace drafted by Be- 
trand Russell and signed by Albert 
Einstein, a man of intensive insight 
and perceptive genius, just before his 
death in 1955. 

' With foe destructive forces of fission 
weaponry fully realized In the wake of 
the detonations at Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki, and with the development 
of even trigger and more destructive 
fusion bombs, Einstein, and other col- 
leagues felt the necessity to warn the 
world of the potential dangers any fur- 
ther misuse of this new technology 
would most certainly bring. 

It’s been almost three decades since 
that manifesto and numerous other 
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To Stop the Suffering in Cambodia 


To the Editor: 

In his moving April 22 Op-Ed article 
on the tragedy in Cambodia, Peter J. 
Donaldson has suggested the need for 
a new word to describe the fratri-genor 
tide that is still occurring in that sad 
Zand. 
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9Ur nr . Zr uWj/VVf apparently based on two assutnp- 
specuf^3 IjSS 81 ' that we had exhausted the 
thii^j^ W^LtrfoiwStic possibilities, and. second, 
the w® 1 ? tatemattonai problem 

he nS?* * 3 ereisa ni»htary solution, if only we 
\eprepared^o take the risks and pay 
am»fc P Price- The myth of military so- 
— even after the Bay of Pigs 
conJe^ tei^P Vfetwra — will take a long time 

belief that diplomatic options 
^vtrs^^^i-innuencing Iran have been ex- 
piated is wrongs 

Underlying much of our frustration 
Neutron is the basic question, "How 
negotiate when there is no one 
Trv+l. 7^*g^ y*to" How do ve deal 
* 1 ^^'SpcLJb *he Revolutionary Council, Presi- 
Abolhassan Bani-Sadr. the stu- 
Pl 2 Sons v&T?Tn^ militants. Ayatollah Ruflollah 
°lher aggyg , and soon a newly elected 

One should* filament, each of which Is either un- 
was tfaauS^hror unwilling to make a binding 

vS# *stBo2'5^ | ff‘ - 

d ^v^:^ > «m J ng the question this way 
ab^ ^ ihat we in the United States 

night ***> spoiled by being able to 

The i ^^W^bintHag agreements with one- 
Qrieihn) ^ 4cKh .rulers like Pres Idem Anwar el- 
cbSS l c ? ai i#*'® f Egypt and King Hussein of 
■^^mSaWjfetn, ' Negotiating an agreement 
wi»^ ““w^SPiesMent Bani-Sadr only to have 
PnsooenL by Ayatollah Khomeini should 
^‘ouectlyto^JfcOS sympathize with those who 
variau tinteintdeal with us — chose who, for ex- 
^niakeofti^i^, negotiate a treaty with Presi- 
° l “* again, tWtCarteronly to have it upset by the 
"^wwtolEStp- 5 '.. 

mb^m^paatoday has an even greater sepa- 
ihe tnuh^QQ^Wof powers than does the United 
search for a ^esL but that no more makes negoti- 
complexpnjij^h hnpossible with Iranians than 
•Jpvenimeiital structure makes ne- 
Impossible with us. 

tv,, S *eneect not wait for Iran to develop 

UmJIS?!** authority. That may take 

Pol^SL^ ot bapP® 1 - should we 

rwic>»mia. k a new Iranian Parliament where 

I member can be expected only to 
— jrn an ever-increasing list of de* 

Taiw3nVS.Hhatfe needed is an approach that 

as easy as possible for the 

ToiheBfifir: tens to reach a decision that we 

April 18 was i and that makes their inter- 
nal deQsenqh^Hdskma their problem instead of 
prominent qpjrtiy, 

cehred sattocsnS^y' howeVer illegal and outra- 
12 yean' mow* ***** «w**t Is by our stand- 
of printing ^graniaia^ axdmw to hold the 
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^^'-.nrfnKb^ 0 “““ty other details of the ill- 
ffT1terS tL iii rfa^erapt to rescue the American 
Should ffle from Iran, the timing of it re- 

feas of ^ unexplained. Why now? 

weapons ra a ^ particular, must be 

fortniag®^S^ : wl not a little net tied, what- 
ciown thelr public stance. Under in- 

tiOT? ^American pressure, they had 
■ igreed on a series of diplomatic 
conomic sanctions against Iran, 
bad made it clear, moreover, 

T, Jtbqy had done so precisely 

f ADO^ad off -the possibility that Mr. 

£ 01 ^ would take dangerous military 
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wem *1* ^^n^^Pre^deiit. of course, is arguing 
parties* 'not taken such action — 
fTjin tb® rescue effort was a “humani- 

c»,de. measure not directed against 

People. But surely great 
sicept ^ **“»f - Iranians would be 

press^^ lranian faciliti^ damaged, 
J**nido armed forces mi^w 

Fur > l 

, belter ^“iK^the-TalUea could hardly be 
n j\_i -p irnow seems to them that 

not only defied their dear 
by *^lhalff “Si ¥ to avtid military action; but 
P . BtJbwlned their assent to sanc- 
s®^.* tenter partially false pretenses. 

cuS* 11 - Awe any of them consulted in ad- 

^wjF^aMr. Carter’s drastic change 
^ M&i. evieri though Secretary 
^^^yi said a decision “in principle" 

■ — Tj fi d*een. .readied on April 11 to at- 

hfaiktre to consult.wilj no doubt 
— — - ^L«jr. j|tn security concerns; they ma y 
To ^^^Wen- valid but this explanation 

to heighten the allies’ 
mtt far ff«teolation from the Carter Ad- 

ScfeeeO, [^radon’s high policy levels, as 

European fears that the 
P» rppef * A States cannot be counted on to 

their interests when its own 
stake. 

- fi 3 stfS^sfeeming disr^ard of the allies 
- ! s more puzzling In that Mr. 
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5 — ^ Wbose leaders were not 


I faiiy mUitant suggests releasing 
the hostages, other militants must cer- 
uinly say: -Writ, maybe. But before 
w«fo, kt'f at least get a premise sot 
to bombus. oof to overthrow the Kho- 
mdm regime and to unfreeze some 
funds.” Since sanctions are being jus- 
tified as punish mem for what Iranians 
have already done, they must see 
sancUtBOMs likely tp continue no maf- 
feey now do. Certainly the 
United States has not made clear to 
Iranians that the moment the hostages 
are released s ancti ons will stop and 
something they warn to happen will. 

Today, Iranians feel the stick, but 
•ee no carrot. Until they do. they are 
fikdy to sue holding the hostages as 
their best defense against punitive 
military action fay the United States.- If 
sanctions are to hasten the release of 
the hostages, we must effectively com- 
municate to Iranians the more attrac- 
tive conditions that would follow that 
release. . 

Starting today, we should begin 
deciding just what we will do in ex- 
change for the release of the hostages. 

It is much easier for various Ira- 
nians to heip us in this task of invent- 
ing than it is for the Government of 
Iran to make a binding commitment. 
There are many issues to deal with, In- 
cluding lifting sanctions, unfreezing 

Iranian assets, recovering funds right- 
fully belonging to Iran, settlement of 
financial claims and counterclaims, 
investigation of past conduct, future 
diplomatic and economic relations, 
oil, trade, etc. 

Once we decide what to offer, we can 
wrap the terms Intoa package and {Hit 
them on the table, just as the Potsdam 
conference provided terms that were 
offered io Japan in 1945. 

A fixed package on the table, contin- 
uously available, offers Iranians a 
simple yes-or-no choice, making it 
easier for them to get together on a 
decision to release the hostages. And 
such a package would both eliminate 
their uncertainty as to what they 
would get in return and reduce their 
hopes of doing any better. 

Offering a package need not mean 
that we are giving in to blackmail, so 
long as we adhere to a standard of giv- 
ing Iranians no more than they would 
have bam entitled to without seizing 
the hostages. Such an objective stand- 
ard also makes it hard for Iranians to 
see the package as a floor for further 
ne g otiation. 

By emphasizing items attractive to 
various factions in Iran and low-cost to 
the United States (such as acceptance 
of the revolution, acknowledgement cf‘ 
the ordeal Iranians have been through, 
and pledges of noninterference in their 
internal affairs) we can certainly 
produce, without commitment from 
anyone to Iran, a package far more in- 
fluential than the ambiguous circum- 
stances that now exist. 

We should be working on that pack- 
age right now. 


Roger Fisher, professor of law at Har- 
vard University and a specialist in in- 
ternational conflict and negotiation, is 
a guest columnist. ■ 


seniors of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee had called his atten- 
tion to the requirements of the War 
Powers Act? Why did he act just when 
Majority Leader Byrd had pointedly 
expressed his serious reservations 
about military action? Did he order 
the mission because he feared Con- 
gress might be moving to limit his 
freedom of action? 

Secretary Brown explained why the 
rescue attempt could not have been 
delayed much longer — because sum- 
mer heat and shorter nights would 
have made it impossible. But that 
doesn’t explain why such an effort 
was not attempted earlier, during 
nearly six months to which the highest 
military and civilian leaders of the 
Administration assured the nation 
that an Entebbe-! flee mission to bring 
out the hostages was not militarily 
possible and would be a foolish risk 
to take. 

If such a mission was feasible all 
along, at least two questions may 
properly be asked. Why was ft not at- 
tempted earlier, when world support 
might have been greater and before 
the hostages themselves had been put 
through their six-month ordeal? And 
was it not unnecessarily misleading — 
particularly to the hostages' families 
and to Mr. Carter’s political opponents 
— to insist on the Impossibility of a 
mission for which men apparently 
went into training soon after the hos- 
tages were seized? 

The greater likelihood is that Mr. 
Carter came to believe that a rescue 
effort had to be made even though it 
did risk the hostages’ lives and the 
lives of those sent to rescue them, as 
well as wider consequences — war 
with Iran or the shutdown of its oil 
fields, and a strong reaction in the 
Moslem world. If so, what developed 
to cause him to order a mission so dan- 
gerous that for months he had been 
calling it impossible? 

Mr. Carter cited “the steady unrav- 
eling of authority 1 * in Iran as causing 
“mounting dangers” to the hostages, 
and pointed out that every nonmilitary 
effort to obtain their release had 
failed. But •’authority” * n Iran 1135 
been uncertain throughout the hostage 
crisis; had it become so much more so 
as to justify the dangerous rescue mis- 
sion? And was Mr. Carter discounting 
in advance the allied sanctions he had 
brought such great pressures to 
achieve? And the failure of the mis- 
sion. which must always have been 
considered possible, now seems to 
have unified Iranians In defiance and 
surely will make it more difficult for 
sanctions or any other nonmilitary 
steps to work. 

A more plausible explanation may 
be that Mr. Carter decided that the na- 
tion’s position in the world, as wdl as 
domestic politics, required Mm, after 
so for-g a »lme, to take forceful action 
: J- its risks. That possibility .os 
\ r .e validitv of such a decision, 
wil? v.jreiy be entered as Congress 
and outers inquire into this extraordi- 

nary affair. 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 



By F. Scott Bobb 






WASHINGTON — Special-interest 
groups already are bemoaning the sur- 
gery under way in Congress on the 
Federal budgets for fiscal 1960 and 
1961. Because of these cuts and delays, 
however, a group of people with no 
voice to United States politics faces a 
fete far worse than mast Americans 
can Imagine. 

While lawmakers here haggle over 
spending limits, refugees in Somalia 
— who now total more than 1.3 million 
people, the largest group of refugees in 
the world — ore running out of food. 

American refugee officials say that 
the plight of the Somali refugees rep- 
resents the most urgent need for 
United States foreign assistance. Un- 
fortunately, they add. our aid to the 
Somali refugees may end soon, a vic- 
tim of political circumstance. 

The refugee problem in Somalia, 
which lies on the Horn of Africa, has 
been brewing for a number of years. In 
Ifffl, Somalia Jauqdedl gyhtopia'.s.Oga- 
den region, avast desert inhabited pri- 
marily by ethnic Somalis, la the fol- 
lowing year, however, Somalia re- 
treated under a large-scale counterof- 
fensive by Ethiopian forces reinforced 
by Cuban troops and Soviet air sup- 
port. Since then, the ethnic Somalis 
to the Ogaden, with covert support 
from the Government of Somalia, 
have carried cm a guerrilla war in the 
regkm. 

A few months ago, Ethiopia stepped 
up Us air attacks on Somali camps in 
the Ogaden. As a result, the flow of 
refugees from the war has swollen to 
the point of overwhelming Somalia's 
aid facilities and supplies. 

In the last four months, an average 
of 2,000 refugees have crossed into 
Somalia each day, according to the 
United Nations High Commission for 
Refugees. During two weeks in Febru- 
ary. their numbers averaged 3,500 a 
day. 

Although the war in the Ogaden has 
been -raging since 1977. Congressional 
staff members say that Congress, in 
its foreign-assistance appropriations 
for 1980, considerably underestimated 
the refugee problem in Somalia . 

As a result. Agency for International 
Development officials say that all 
United States aid to (he refugees in 
Somalia will expire five months before 
the end of the 1980 fiscal year. 

Congress reached its self-imposed 
spending ceiling In March, and as a re- 
sult cannot consider any more spend- 
ing bills. A major victim of this situa- 
tion has been the 67*4 bilUon 1960 for- 
eign-aid bill. The. bill was stalled in 
conference committee at thal time, 
and although ft has since been cleared 
for a final vote. It remains in limbo be- 
cause of the spending freeze, stuck in 
appropriations committees in both 
houses. 

Under a continuing Congressional 
resolution chat authorizes the execu- 
tive branch to spend funds up to the 
previous year’s limits, the Govern- 
ment this year has contributed a total 
of $28.5 million to Somalia's refugees, 
including 47,000 metrie tons of grain. 
However, A.I.D. officials say that (he 
last shipment of food to Somalia for 
1960 has been authorized and will have 
been distributed by June. 

The Administration has requested 
more than $196 million in supplemen- 
tal Food for Peace funds for 1980 refu- 
gee programs in Somalia, the Sudan, 
Cambodia and Pakistan. But the pro- 
posal also has been stalled in commit- 
tee by the spending freeze. Although 
Congress is expected to raise the 
spending ceiling by midsummer, the 
prospects for supplemental requests 
are dim. 

In the 1981 budget, now under review 
in Congress, the Administration is re- 
questing $54 million in aid to Africa's 
refugees. But that aid could not be dis- 
bursed until October and probably 
would not reach the refugees until 
December. Moreover, the 1981 request 
for Africa’s refugees comes nowhere 
near the $323 million sought for refu- 
gees in Indochina. 

Officials Involved in overseas assist- 
ance have publicly acknowledged ±c 
disparity and have promised to reK -1 * 


it over time. But that promise offers 
small consolation to Somali refugees, 
who reportedly now total about 25 per- 
cent of all the refugees in the world 
and 25 percent of the total population 
of Somalia. 

So, while American farmers worry 
about falling grain prices and taxpay- 
ers worry about inflation and Con- 
gressmen worry about the elections, 
refugee officials ponder with growing 
despair the plight of the refugees in the 
Horn ot Africa. 

It is indeed unfortunate, in my view, 
that the budget cuts and delays that 
are part of the normal legislative pro- 
cess could mean starvation to 12 mil- 
lion homeless people. 

F. Scott Bobb, who was reared in Afri- 
ca. is a reporter for the African divi- 
sion of the Voice of America. 


W ASHINGTON 

A Second 
Rescue 
Mission 

By James Reston 


WASHINGTON. Apnl 26 — Presi- 
dent Carter is now engaged in a second 
Rescue Mission. He is trying to rescue 
himself, and it won't he easy. For the 
moment, even bis political opponents 
are saying publicly that hts military 
raid in Iran was a sensible operation 
wrecked by bad luck, but in private, 
even many of his best fnends are say- 
ing it was a senseless operation, 
wrecked by bad judgment. 

The President obviously disagrees. 
Re is explaining in private that when 
he considered the consequences of 
mining or blockading the oil routes 
fr o m Iran to Japan. Western Europe 
and elsewhere, he concluded that this 
would not liberate the hostages, but 
would probably create even more seri- 
ous economic and political difficulties 
in the world. 

When he finally pressured the allies 
into future economic and diplomatic 
sanctions against Iran, they told him 
they would go along later in order to 
keep him from military action. But 
they warned him chat even if their eco- 
nomic boycott worked, that would 
merely force the Ayatollah Khomeini 
into the arms of Comrade Brezhnev 
(which, incidentally, might be.the fun- 
niest picture of the year). ♦ 

One simple idea was put directly to 
the President — that maybe he was 
right in the first place, that patience 
was his best bet. that be should just 
wait for the inevitable collapse of the 
squabbling factions in Iran and then 
maybe get the hostages back home. 

President Carter rejected this no- 
tion. He was being criticized for being 
indecisive and for Jetting time go on 
without “doing something” to literate 
the hostages. Oddly, but seriously, me 
of the innocent villains in motivating 
Carter to want to “do something” was 
my old buddy, the Ayatollah Walter 
Cronkite. 

It seems slightly mad, but it hap- 
pens to be true, that these characters 
to the White House really felt some 
pressure from Uncle Walter's an- 
nouncing every night the number of 
days of captivity of the hostages. No- 
body really knows why Carter ordered 
die mission into Iran at this particular 
time — what combination of political 
and psychological puzzles made him 
do ft — but we now know the results. 

The nation has obviously been hurt 
to this exercise in Iran. Everything 


President Carter has tried to do, he 
has undone. He wanted to help the hos- 
tages and he has put them in greater 
clanger — now that they arc scattered 
here and there around the Iranian 
countryside. 

He wanted to limit the influence of 
the Soviet Union in Iran and the rest of 
the Persian Gulf area and he has in- 
creased it. He announced a “Carter 
Doctrine” for the defense of the Mid- 
dle East, but hud r.o military power to 
b::rk it up. He tried to demonstrate 
that he had conventional military 
power to launch a conventional mili- 
tary attack on Iran but his planes got 
stuck in the sand and bumped into 
each other in the night. 

This has not been exactly what he 
expected. His mission even had to 
leave its helicopters, its classified 
documents, and even its dead on the 
Iranian desert. 

Not only the allies but the leaders of 
Congress feel deceived by the way in 
which Mr. Carter dealt with this “res- 


Carter’s task now 
is to rescue himself. 
After such 
an abject failure 
as the exercise in Iran 
it won’t be easy. 


cue mission” into Iran. Bui they have 
been very good about it — nut because 
they agree with what Mr. Carter has 
done, but because he is now in such 
great trouble that they have to back 
him up. 

Also, despite the Presidential elec- 
tion, there is a feeling in Washington 
now that the problems and divisions 
within the country and the alliance. 
and the struggles with the Soviets are 
so serious that President Carter must 
be supported during the rest of the 
year. 

In general, this city is baffled by the 
strategy of his Iranian invasion. The 
leaders of Congress have been told 
that the liberation of the hostages 
from the embassy in the middle of Te- 
heran was going to be the easiest part 
ot the exercise and that it was too bad 
that, after completing the really hard 
part of their journey, the helicopters 
didn't function, and there was a colli- 
sion in the night. 

Everybody is being very polite and 
patriotic about this, but the leaders of 
Congress, the allies, and even mem- 
bers of the President's own Cabinet 
are deeply disturbed, not only about 
the tragedy of the raid into Iran, but 
about the way this policy was decided, 
and about the blunders of the Penta- 
gon in the way it was carried out. 
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Aa example <rf the new mini-musical “Banmm, M comes 


to Broadway thte week with a cast of only 12. Jim Date in titte role Is joined by Marianne Tatnm and Gtam Gfose. 


ByMELGUSSOV 


I n 1962 the producer Alexander H. Cohen' rented a block- 
long billboard an Broadway and emUazoned it with a 
message, “Bamum: the World’s Fair MusicaL” “Bar- 
num." as Mr. Cohen envisioned it, would not only be a 
mu sical biography of P.T. Bamum, but would also be a 
spectacular three- ring circus of a show, one that might rival 
Billy Rose’s 4 * Jumbo” and Mike Todd’s “Arwmd the World 
in 80 Days.” The World’s Fair came — and went — and Mr. 
Cohen’s “Barnum" never appeared. It was filed in that 
dusty bin of theatrical ideas that every producer has under 
Ms desk. 


shake between her and the headwaiter, rather than by the 
triumphant production number based on the title song. This, 
of course, would be a loss, but thereLare^ither recent c aseg iq 
which artistic decisions seem fo have been motivated largely 
by a desire to fill a stage — with actors, scenery, banners or 
balloons — all of which can distract us, and the show’s crea- 
tors, from the words and the music. “King of Hearts, "forex- 
ample, became a musical about a revolving village of Santo 
Loquasto scenery. "Platinum” overwhelmed its characters 
with the gimmickry of a recording studio. 


might still be running today — instead of losing a million on 
Broadway. 

“Gpd^less You,. Mr. Rosewa£er,” foit2xfu^y.adapted 
Iran Mr. Vorim^pit’s satiric novel,- started at 'the Off Off 


This week a new and different “Bamum” opens on 
Broadway, without Mr. Cohen but with Cy Coleman, Michael 
Stewart and Mark Bramble as its creators and Jim Dale in 
die title role, ln direct contrast to the “Bamum" that was on 
Mr. Cohen's drawing board, Mr. Coleman’s "Bamum” was 
conceived as a relatively small musical — a cast of 12, no ele- 
phants, tigers or performing dogs (in fact, no animals at all 
cm stage), and no big production numbers. This is supposed 
to be a one-ring circus, a bantam "Bamum," the Tom 
Thumb of musicals. 


With less money at stake, everyone can afford to experi- 
ment. Subject matter has opened up; musicals can be contro- 
versial and even depressing. It might be said that the small 
musical liberates the director’s and the designer’s palette. 
To a certain extent, the move toward smallness represents — 
rather than causes — a change In public taste. Audiences 
may no longer be satisfied with spectacle for its own sake. 
Why pay $25 to see scenery and special effects? Everyone 
wants value for his money. 


“Barnum” is far from an isolated instance. It is one of 
three small musicals — mini-musicals one might call them 
— opening on Broadway this week. For many years, musi- 
cals have been getting smaller and smaller. Chorus lines, 
opulent sets and costumes, armies of actors and an orchestra 
filled with musicians have become rarities, although budgets 
are still high — reportedly $1.2 million in the case of "Bar- 
num.” The orchestra — call it a Combo — is often on stage or 
backstage. Bandsmen become actors and actors play instru- 
ments and move scenery. Simplicity is the hallmark of this 
fast-developing form. Things are suggested ; less stands for 
more, a thought that would rattle the bones of Mr. Rose, Mr. 
Todd and Messrs. Barnum and Bailey. 

Coincidentally, this week Mr. Cohen is the producer of 
his own small musical, "A Day in Hollywood/A Night in the 
Ukraine,” an American version (directed and choreo- 
graphed by Tommy Tune) of a British show about the Marx 
Brothers and the halcyon days of major studio movies. “A 
Day in Hollywood” has a cast of eight, three pianos, one harp 
(and one Harpo played by Priscilla Lopez) and one gong. As 
is also the case with "Bamum,” all the musicians (pianists, 
harpist and gongist) are on stage and not in the orchestra pit. 

This is also true of. the week’s third musical entry, Burt 
Shevelove’s "Happy New Year,” Philip Barry’s comedy 
“Holiday” set to a new blend of old Cole Porter tunes. 
’’Happy New Year,” which tried out last summer at the 
Stratford Festival in Canada, has the largest cast of the week 
— 18 actors — but it is still an intimate evening. This may be 
the week when the musical season comes to life. It it is, it will 
be a trump card for the mini-musical . 

Small musicals have always been with us, at least since 
the first of "The Garrick Gaieties” in 1925, but until recently 
Broadway shows, in common with Hollywood movies, were 
becoming bigger and not necessarily better. A nadir was 
reached last season when show after show opened and 
quickly folded, losing millions of dollars — “King of Hearts," 
“Platinum,” "Grand Tour,” "A Broadway Musical.” 

A number of the hits of recent years have of course been 
big musicals — "Annie,” "The Best Little Whorehouse in 
Texas,” "Sweeney Todd” — but many, perhaps more, have 
been small in scope: "Ain't Misbehavin',” “They're Playing 
Our Song.” ”1 Love My Wife,” "Candide,” “Side by Side by 
Sondheim,” "Don’t Bother Me I Can’t Cope,” "The Robber 
Bridegroom,” and. Off Broadway, "I'm Getting My Act To- 
gether and Taking It on the Road.” Ranging from book 
shows to revues, from classic to modern, these musicals 
have little in common except their size and and their success. 

The reasons for the proliferation of the mini-musical 
naturally begin with economics. Broadway musicals must be 
one of the nation’s highest-risk investments; more capital is 
ventured with less chance of profit than in virtually any busi- 
ness in the country. Budgets have already ascended to the $2- 
million mark, and there is no cut-off in sight. As a result, 
producers are searching for ways to reduce costs. 

Before they begin writing, composers, lyricists and li- 
brettists reduce the size of their cast and their ideas: cancel 
out any thought of a production number. Were Jerry Herman 
to write "Hello, Dolly!” today, perhaps Dolly Levi’s return 
. to the Harmonia Gardens would be marked by a simple hand- 


By definition, "A Chorus Line” is not a mini-musical, but 
it has influenced creators of small musicals. "A Chorus 
Line” grew organically out of a Michael Bennett workshop at 
the Public Theater. More and more shows are being created 
in workshops and laboratories, such as those run by Stuart 
Os trow and Lyn Austin, and are then being placed in a re- 
gional or institutional theater. Shows are avoiding the famil- 
iar out-of-town commercial break-in (and, often, break- 
down). The experience of "Ain’t Misbehavin’ ” is significant 
in the development of the mini-musical. It began as a small 
cabaret show at the Manhattan Theater Club, and then 
moved to Broadway without changing its identity. It is still a 
cabaret revue, but with the energy and the inspiration to 
command a Broadway stage. But the success of “Ain't Mis- 
behavin' ” is not easy to duplicate, as other producers are 
discovering. 


One crucial question is whether mini-musicals can sur- 
vive on maxi-stages. Some of them expire as if they were in- 
door plants suddenly moved outside their hothouse. They 
draw their strength from the intimacy of a small stage and 
from their proximity to the audience. For example, there is 
the case of Charles St rouse’s “Charlie and Algernon” (seen 
earlier this season at the Kennedy Center in Washington, and 
a hopeful contender for Broadway). This is a chamber musi- 
cal about a retarded young man and a mouse, each of which 
has his intelligence artificially boosted to genius level by 
scientific means. The principal musical moment in the show 
is a song and dance between man and mouse — the actor, 
P.J. Benjamin, and a real mouse, who seem to dance to- 
gether in the spotlight. So much of the effectiveness of that 
vaudeville number is because of the mouse. Put it on stage at 
the Winter Garden and the mouse would become a mote — 
and the song would fall flat. 


This all leads to a "Catch-22” contradiction. A small 
musical opens on a little stage far away from Broadway and 
charms the critics as well as the theatergoers. A producer 
decides to move it to Broadway. If he expands it to suit a big- 
ger stage and to attract a wider public, then the show may 
become overproduced, thus losing its charm and its invest- 
ment. If he leaves the show intact, then it may be lost, adrift 
in a larger environment. The obvious solution would be to put 
it in a small theater on Broadway or Off Broadway. The first 
is difficult — everyone’s first choices, the Golden and the 
Booth, are usually occupied — and the second (because of 
low ticket prices and limited seating) is unprofitable, al- 
though the history of "The Fantasticks,” the longest running 
show in New York, proves the exception to the rule. 


Earlier this season there were two examples of musical 
transfers that did not work out: "The 1940’s Radio Hour” on 
Broadway and Kurt Vonnegut’s “God Bless You, Mr. Rose- 
water” Off Broadway, ln common, each was a small musical 
grown slightly larger, and each had an undeservedly brief 
run. At the root of each failure was the choice of theater. 

"The 1940's Radio Hour” began its life in the cabaret at 
the Yale Drama School, then graduated to the main stage at 
the Yale Repertory Theater and to the Arena Stage in Wash- 
ington. Under the direction of Walton Jones, who created the 
show, "The 1940’s Radio Hour” was carefully nurtured for a 
Broadway that was inhospitable. This was a wistful HUle 
show about the golden days of radio. Wistfulnessis a difficult 
sensibility to capture at the 1,600-seat St. James Theater, 
best remembered as the home of "Hello, Dolly! If The 
1940’s Radio Hour" had been presented Off Broadway.it 
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The battle for delegates 


Hk race ror the Democratic 
presidential nomination is not only 
, P,K F ^ught in the 50 l\S. states. It 
•us .itso spilled over to Israel. 
vv, wre local members of the party 
are being asked to vote in the 
overseas" Democratic primary. 
An estimated 50.00c U.S. nationals 
residing in Israel ore eligible to vote 
the November general elections 
by absentee ballots which can be 
Arranged through the U.S. Consulates 
:n 7c! Aviv and Jerusalem. (The 
Jerusalem Consulate told The Pont 
that it anticipated about 3,000 per- 
sons would get absentee ballots for 
the November vote A 
But for the overseas primary, 
« - hich is being conducted until May 

i*>. they must also register with the 

democrats Abroad organization, 
that group, which has organized 
■ommittees in 12 countries (mainly 
n Europe, but including Canada, 
Mexico. Japan and Israel*, will be 
lecting two men and two women as 
elegates to the Democratic 
latlona! Convention on August 11 In 

Jew York City. 

Two of the candidates are 
esldents of Israel. Prof. Harold 
t’llkenfeld. a 67-year-old legal and 

iscal expert who lives in 
erusalem, is on the slate suppor- 
ts President Jimmy Carter, 
■avid Frchlich of Rehovot. 51 and a 
!acher, is on the ■‘uncommitted'' 
elegate slate. And Charles Nau. a 
l-year-old lawyer specializing in 
!fshore oil and chairman of the 
ro-Edward Kennedy camp in 
ranee, was here recently to 
remote his slate's chances in 
rael. 


A major reason for this Intense In- 
terest in Israel is the possibly 
pivotal role voters here might play, 
for as I was advised, in the 1976 
ballot, the Israeli votes swung the 
election of the overseas delegates. 
Moreover. I have been advised that 
they expect well over 1.000 
registered members here eligible to 
take part in the primary. This is a 
rather good showing compared, for 
example, to 1.000 voters in Britain 
and 1.200 in France. 

THE PARTY organization In Israel 
is chaired by Prof. Wilkenfeld, who 
played host to President Carter's 
mother. Mis Lillian, at an 
Independence Day party at his 
home at Rehov Saadia Gaon. 
Jerusalem. He considered the prox- 
imity of her visit and the Penn- 
sylvania primary to have been coin- 
cidental. 

Prof. Wilkenfeld, who is from 
time to time called away on Inter- 
national Monetary Fund missions, 
stressed that the party was strictly 
non-political, and it was attended by 
numerous non- Democrats, such as 
Rev. Douglas Young, a declared 
Republican, and Dr. Israel Golds- 
tein. a prominent member of the 
New York Liberal Party. 

He had served in U.S. 
governments under four presidents 
and despite the "incomprehensible 
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vote" at the UN, he felt that he 
should keep his faith with Carter 
and endeavour to fight from within 
to effect a more balanced Middle 
East policy. He had headed a peti- 
tion campaign on Jerusalem, which 
had collected the signatures of 5,000 
U.S. citizens living in Israel. He had 
taken this petition, with its pleaior 
a united Jerusalem under Israeli 
sovereignty, to the White House, 
where It received a sympathetic 
hearing. 

THE OTHER candidates think 
Wilkenfeld is letting Carter off too 


By MARK SEGAL 
Post Political Correspondent 


lightly. In Nau's view, a vote for 
Kennedy and his committed 
delegates is a way of protesting 
against "Carter's unforgiveable 
betrayal of America's main ally in 
this area at the UN." 

He believes the Carter people 
wore "simply giving us a foretaste 
of Carter's second-term Middle 
East policy.” 

He also denounced the Carter ad- 
ministration’s readiness to deal 
with the PLO, arguing t.iat 
"Kennedy would never have any 
dealings with an organization, one 
of whose agents killed one of his 

brothers.” 

Nau pointed out that Kennedy had 
as good a record on Israel in his 17 
years in the Senate as Jackson and 
Javitz. He also pointed to Kennedy’s 
persuasion of Soviet President 
Leonid Brezhnev to enable some 
Soviet Jews to leave Russia. 

The personable lawyer is a highly 
persuasive advocate of his can- 
didate, and Irrespective of whether 
Kennedy wins or not, it is apparent 
that Nau, half-Alsation, half -Irish, 
is going to be heard from in 
American politics. 

His greatest fear was that Carter 
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might mishandle Iran and help 
Reagan win in November. He sees 
Carter as “the new Nbum" In hav- 
ing accused Kennedy of harming 
the country because he disagreed 
with his policies. 

WHEN I mentioned some of the 
reservations aired about his can- 
didate, Nau lost some of his affabili- 
ty, claiming that Kennedy had 
been treated unfairly by the media. 
He sincerely felt that Kennedy was 
"salvageable." 

"Just because of what happened 
in Ch&ppaquiddick, how can they 
say a man who strives against such 


odds has no character? 

During his visit to Israel, Nau set 
up a pro-Kennedy organization led 
by a group of enthusiastic students 
headed by Mark Cohn. He had felt 
obliged to travel from Paris 
because of his misgivings about the 
way the Democrats Overseas 
(Israel) committee was organizing 
things. He felt there was a distinct 
conflict of interest In Wllkenfeld's 
chairmanship and his active In- 
volvement in promoting Carter's 

candidacy. Indeed, Nau thought 
some of Wllkenfeld’s actions were 
"counter-productive to maximum 
registration.'' He claimed they had 
met difficulties in enrolling pro- 
Kennedy Democrats. 

Nau also pointed out that In con- 
trast to Carter. Kennedy has 
proposed that the U.S. provide 
S350m. more in economic aid to 
Israel in the coming fiscal year, 
making up the increased Increment 
in the value of oil Israel bad handed 
back to Egypt He felt that a vote for 
Carter would give him a rubber 
stamp, while supporting- "uncom- 
mitted” delegates would not send a 
clear message to the White House 
and the State Department. 

THIS VIEW is not shared by David 
Frohlich, who in America worked 
for the election of John Lindsay as 
New York mayor and John 


Kennedy os president. He is running 
as an "uncommitted" delegate 
because he does not believe in cither 
candidate sufficiently to support 
them. He Is hoping that he can be of 
help, on the assumption that the 
convention Is deadlocked, and then 
his vote and that of other delegates 
can be used to introduce policies 
favourable to Israel’s survival. 

He shares Nau's strictures about 
the conflict of Interest in 
Wilkenfeld's dual position. It Is his 
intention to propose that the rules 
be changed to forbid a national 
chairman from running as a 
delegate. 

Prof. Wilkenfeld does not unders- 
tand what ail the fuss is about, see- 
ing absolutely no conflict of in- 
terest In his position. 

"We would be in a fine situation if 
ail the people who were active in 
public life were forbidden to run for 
public office. I am a lawyer and 
would certainly never allow a con- 
flict of Interest to arise. I cannot be 
charged with manipulating 
anything. If anything, I have leaned 
over backwards he argued. 

The professor also explained that 
the actual elections were being 
handled by a special elections com- 
mittee. chaired by Evelyn Sherry. 
Nor was he the only one so chosen: 
the chairman of the British branch 
of Democrats Overseas and the 
vice-chairman of the Belgian 
branch were also active on the pro- 
Carter slate. 

What is clear from all this is that 
each registered Democrat's vote In 
Israel is going to be strenuously 
canvassed this time. 


PLANNING 

AHEAD 

GARDENER'S CORNEB/Walter Frankl 


T3RY GOOD GARDENER plans 
sad. Without a target — and the 
.bltion to reach a certain goal — 
ir gardening will be limited to a 
>r mechanical handicraft, far 
noved from the exciting ex- 
ience of a satisfying hobby, 
prli is the time to plan for a 
jurful September-October gar- 
i and no plant can rival the 
ysantherr.um for this final 
fiance. Select the b.-jt species 
i can gel from a reliable nursery, 
ne "mums" nave flower forms 
tight as a button, others are call- 
spray species and show many 
wers an one single stem. Some 
rysanthemums produce large 
wers similar to those of dahlias; 
lers small ones resembling 
isles. There are Japanese 
alder" or Fuji chrysanthemums, 
Jh large, handsome flowers, and 
multitude of thin, spider-like, 
htly rolled petals. 

•Mums" bloom in pure white, 
sam and in dark yellow, different 
ides of red and purple, orange, 
rnze. etc. 

)ne of the advantages of this 
ver is that It generally blooms 
en other flowers in the garden 
scarce or have disappeared 
npletely. 

■he button types open in mid- 
•tember to early October, bear- 
globe-shaped little flowers, 
lilar to an ornamental tuft or 
npon. 

'ut button or pompon 
ysanthemums also live for a 
v long time in vases. 



'inching chrysanthemums 


-rysanthemums need sunshine 
>t' least half the day. but a full 
■s sunshine is better. Good 
nage Is essentia], particularly 
its winter survival, 
/santhemuxns bloom year after 
-. But unlike other perennials, 
t of them must be divided every 
■ — or at least every other year, 
it the time the flowers fade, the 
11 root system sends out a mass 
ew roots, and a spring shoot 
•lops from each one which 
>ds the plant. Without division, 
er quality and size declines. 

T PLANTS now. if you haven't 
idy done so, and pull the roots 
t. Discard all worn-out centres 
dry, woodjr stems, and plant 
. healthy-rooted shoot separate- 
a distance of 40cm to 49 cm. To 
eve the best results, it Is worth 
ying a Handful of general fer- 
r around each plant once a 
h. 

slants bud early during July 
:August, apply a liquid fer- 
r, which you can make from 
■»r chicken manure diluted with 
r (about £ kg of manure mix- 
id well stirred with 6 litres of 
rp. 

u can also use Nutri-col, a new 
product of liquid fertilizer, 
ed with tap water according to 
proscription on the bottle, 
•r let your chrysanthemums 
ir from drought. Soak these 
is well once a week now, and 
c or even three times a week In 
mer. 

JNING; Since the number 
blooms mainly depends 
;hc number of stems, Increase 
ic by nipping off the taps of the 
growth. The first nipping 
uid be done when the plants 
ducc at least three pairs of 
•os: the second when the new 
nuts emerging from the nipping 


point reach a height of about 20 cm. 
Most properly-pinched plants grow 
stronger and produce better 
flowers. 

PESTS AND DISEASES should be 
avoided by all means. Keep the 
plants well aired by frequent 
cultivation and in an uncrowded 
site, with enough space for each 
plant to develop properly. 

The first trouble-maker is the so- 

•.Mod spittle bug. which builds its 
:;j?st in an ugiy-looking concentra- 
tion of white spittle, visible now on 
stems and leaves everyhwere in the 
garden. particularly on 
chrysanthemums. There is not 
much help against this small Insect, 
which jumps quickly from one plant 
to another. 

The best treatment is a jet of 
water directed at the spotted nest 
with a hose, which will destroy it 
together with its young 

Slugs and snails, hiding in 
crevices during the daylight can 
devour a young chrysanthemum in 
a single night. Spread out metazon 
or chelsomat grains. Use the 
poisoned bait in places where 
cobwebs on the soil indicate traces 
of these dangerous night feeders. 
Don't wait until, under the in- 
fluence of warmer weather, aphids 
and mildew play havoc with your 
chrysanthemums. Spray every two 
weeks with some insecticide- 
fungicide combination (malathlon 
or ecogan rapid with saprol). 

Sometimes an unattractive brow- 
ning of the lower foliage occurs, ap- 
parently as a result of poor air cir- 
culation or drought followed by 
rainy spells. 

Remove all yellow or brown dry 
leaves. Deep water (avoid 
overhead waterings) the plants 
through dry periods, hoe frequently 
with a two-teeth cultivator and dust 
with sulphur powder. All this will 
minimize or even eradicate foliage 
trouble. A summer mulch around 
each plant will help to keep the 
ground cool and moist. 

INTERCROPPING: This Involves 
growing one crop between rows of 
others. It is a system which has 
been practised by vegetable 
growers and amateur gardeners for 
more than a century. 

Long ago. it was recognized that 
some vegetables, like radishes, 
ripen more quickly than others, like 
carrots. This phenomenon led to the 
establishment of a system which Is 
used today as an economical means 
of getting maximum production 
from a garden with limited space: , 
early-maturing vegetables are 
planted between rows of slow- : 
growing ones. There Is no question 
of unwanted competition or distur- 
bing another crop, because the ear- 
ly maturing one Is out completely 
when the other really starts 
developing. An example is green 
onions between rows of sweetcorn. 

It ia surprising how many 
different crops of edible plants can \ 
be successfully grown on a bed of j 
two to three metres long and one ' 
metre broad. A mixed vegetable 
culture that can be recommended 
in April is the following: The base is 
a well-manured or composted, 
deeply-dug vegetable bed, one 
metre wide and situated In a sunny 
position. The proposed crops are 
carrots h/eser In Hebrew); spinach 
tiered) and garden cress ( roshad) 
or radishes (t'-snonit't. Three rows 
of spinach (two rows on the borders 
of the bed and one in the middle), 
two rows of carrots and two rows of 
either cress or radishes. 

First plant a row of spinach, with 
the seeds in the centre of a 15 cm. 
strip, then cress or radishes (10 
cm.), carrots (17.5), spinach (15), 
carrots (17.5), cress or radishes 
(lot, and spinach again us cm.). 

The four different crops will be 
harvested at different times. The 
first edible crop is the cress, which 
matures In two to three weeks, 
followed by the radishes which need 
four to five weeks to ripen. The 
spinach leaves can be collected 
after 12 to 14 weeks. 

' Four months after the day of sow- 
ing, practically nothing will be left 
in the hed, apart from two rows of 
carrots, which need the longest 
time to got ready for harvest (five 
to six months) and can be easily 
cultivated with a long-handled hoe 
when all the earlier maturing crops 
have disappeared. 


It’s feist and easy through TWA’s 
exclusive terminal at New\brk. 
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Faster immigration and 
customs facilities. 


Improved baggage 
handling . 


Easy connections to major 
US cities. 


When you fly TWA to Newark you’ll 
get a very pleasant surprise at JFK. 

Unlike other airlines we don’t just leave 
you to cope with getting through the 
formalities by yourself You go through a 
terminal that’s only for TWA passengers, 
You’ll be one of those 

You passthrough convenient customs 
and immigration facilities, for the use of 
TWA passengers. Your baggage is treated 
separately. Neither you, nor your baggage, 
gets mixed up with other airlines coming in. 


Result: you get through quicker and 
easier, and away from the airport 

And coming, as it does, after a meal with a 
choice of three meals in the Economy Class, 
and even more in the First Class, it’s a very 
pleasant way to end a very pleasant trip. 

But that’s what we j re trying to do- make 
flying more of a pleasure 
and less of a hassle. 

Mention it to your B 

Travel Agent ' B 


Ynire going to like us 
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WHAT'S ON 

Jerusalem Post and all recognized advertising agents. 





Jerusalem 

MUSKUM* 

lj.niri Museum. KsMWtlona: Permanent 
collections of Judalca. Art and 
Archaeology. The LadeJInsky Collection 
of Aslan Art. Chinese paintings from the 
Arthur M. Sacklcr collection. Borders. 
Sheila Hicks - Free Fall. Line* Into 
Drawings. Colour at the Youth Wing. The 
Maremont collection of Pre-Columbian 
Art. Jewelry and figurines from burials 
- the Natuflan Culture. Mlcha Laury. 
Boland Topor. The Dan Barley Collection 
of Photographs tfrom 28.41. Hebrew 
Script and Inscription (from 39.41. 

Open 10-9. At 3.30: Mary Popplna. 

Shrine of the Book: Open Sum. Mbn.. 
Wed.. Thur.. 10-3: Tuea. lO-lQ. Frl.. Sat. 
10 - 2 . 

Rockefeller Museum: Sun.. Thurs.. 10-3! 
Sift. 10-2; Closed Mon.. Wed., Fri. 

Old City Art Guide. 

The Jerusalem Artists Workshop. 7 
Tlfcret Israel. Jewish Quarter. Open 9 
a.m.-fl p.m. Cclosed Shabbat hours). 
Ceramic arts, sculptures, reliefs, artistic 
functional pouery. aerlgrapha. 

The Muaeum of the Potential Holocaust, 
Si Usalshkln. Guided tours 13. 1. 2.3.4 ,8. 
Jew Hatred In America. 1980. 
CONDUCTED TOURS 
Hadnitanh Tours 

1. Medical Centre. Klryat Hadassah, 

Tours: 9. 10, 11. noon, leaving from 
Kennedy Bldg.. Includes Windows. No 
charge.' Friday tours begin at 8 a.m. by 
appointment only. Tel. 02-418333 or 02- 
<28271. _ 

2. Hadassah Synagogue-Chagall Win- 
dows: Open to public from 1.80-4 p.m. 
Sunday-Thursday. Buses 19. 27 

3. Mt. Scopus Hospital : Hourly tours at 9, 
10. ll. noon. No charge. Tel. 02-818111. 
Buses 9. 28. 

4. Morning half-day tour of all Hadassah 
projects. S3 per person towards transpor- 
tation. Reservations: Tel. 02-410333, 02- 
426271. 

Hebrew University, tours in English at 9 
and ll a.m. from Administration 
Building. GIvaI Ram Campus. Buses 9 
and 28. 

Mount Scopus tours 11.00 a.ra. from the 
Bronfman Reception Centre, Sherman 
Building. Bus 9 and 28 to last stop. 
Further details: Tel. 882819. 

Emunah — World Religious Zionist 
Women: 20 Ben Mairaon. Visit our pro- 
ject's: Jerusalem 002488, 030020; Netanya 
093-24430; Haifa 04-238031. 


American MIsracM Women. Free Mor- 
ning Tnnrs - 20 Balfour Street, 
Jerusalem. Tel. 803503. 
MISCKI.LANKOU3 

Plnnt a Tree with your Own Hands with 
the Jewish National Fund and visit the 
famous Stalactite Cave every Sunday 
morning. For details and reservations 
please call : 02-039201. eat. 13 or 03-234449. 
Jerusalem Biblical Zoo, Schneller Wood. 
Romema. Tel. 814822. 7.30 a.ra.-7 p.m. 

Tel Aviv 

Tnl Aviv Museum. Exhibitions, lp*j 
Tumnrkln. Journeys Into Culture. HS1 
Lissluky. Illustrations for Had Gadya. 
Visiting Hours: Sun. -Thur. 10 &.R1.-10 
p.m. (permanent exhibitions 10 a.m.-5 
p.m.l Sat. 10 a-m.-2 p.m.: 7-11 p.m. Clos- 
ed Frl. except box office — open 10 a.m.-l 
p.m. Helena Rubinstein Library: Sun., 
Mon.. Wed. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Tue.. Thur. 10 
a.m.-l p.m.: 4-8 p.m. Graphics Study 
Room: Mon.. Wed. 10 a.m.-l p.m.; 8-8 

CONDUCTED TOURS 
ORT lintel: For visits please contact: 
ORT Tel Aviv. Tel. 233281. 773131! ORT 
Jerusalem. Tel. 833141: ORT Netanya. 
Tel. 33744. 

Americun MlzracM Women. Free Mor- 
ning Tours — Tel Aviv. Tel. 220187. 
243106. 

Pioneer Womeu-Na’ainat. Morning 
Tours. Call for reservations: Tel Aviv 
230090. 

Emunuh-Worid Kel. Zionist Women. Visit 
our projects: Call 03-788942. 708440. 
Plant a Tree with your Own Hands, with 
the Jewish National Fund every Tuesday 
morning. For details and reservations 
call 03-23444B or 02-685281. ext. 18. 


Haifa 

What's On In Haifa, dial 040840. 

Rehovot 

The Wnlxmiuin Institute open to public 
from 8.00 a.m. to 3.30 p.m. Visitors In- 
vited to sec film on Institute's research 
activities, shown regularly at 11.00 a-m. 
and 3.00 pun. Friday 11.00 sum. only. 
Tours or the WeUmann Bouse every half 
hour from 9.00 a.m. to 3.30 p.m. and until 
noon on Friday. Nominal fee for ad m le- 
sion to Walxmann House. 

For Tours of tbe House please book: Tel. 
054-83230, 054-83328. 
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FLIGHTS 


This schedule is subject to change 
irilhnul prinr Holier. Renders are advised 
to mil Rrs -Gurtnn Airport Flight hifar- 

nt niton: (n retrain) M-S f WJ. 03-6140 36: 

(Hr pH rlli res) phone nmiimt the clock M- 
muot-i- 

MONDAY 

Arrivals 

non* El Al 372 Rue hare at 

0733 El Al 000 Chicago New York 

1203 AttlnUn 738 Rome • 

i.TBO TWA «80 Amarillo Kansas City 

Chlcngn New York Athena 

1410 SAA 266 Johannesburg Lisbon 

1420 [jiflhanBa 604 Frankfurt 

1425 El Al 004 New York 

1490 El Al 388 Roma 

1800 Alrfrnncc 132 Paris Lyon 

1693 TWA 890 New ■ York Washington 

Paris Rnme 

1723 KLM 823 Amsterdam 
1740 EZ SPL New York 
1809 Swissair 332 Zurich 
1830 British Airways 378 London 
1000 El Al 346 Genova Zurich 
1910 Olympic 301 Athens 
1920 Lufthansa 608 Munich 


1025 F.I Al 358 Frankfurt 

aim F.I Al 310 Ijondon 

2043 El Al 334 Brussels Vienna 

2050 El Al 338 Amsterdam 

2118 El Al 3S4 Paris 

2300 El Al 444 Cairo 

Departures 

0009 TWA 811 Romo, Paris. Boston 

I/i9 Angeles . _ , . 

0013 TWA 803 Paris New York Cleveland 

0620 Lufthansa 807 Munich 

0630 El Al 029 Paris Montreal New York 

0630 El At 389 Rome 

0700 SwtMuiir 333 Zurich 

0730 El Al 331 Vlonna Brussels 

0740 Olympic 302 Athens 

0820 El Al 349 QcncvA Zurich 

0830 British Airways 377 London 

0900 El Al 318 London 

0910 TWA 881 Athena New York Detroit 

0940 El Al 337 Frankfurt 

1000 El Al 323 Parts 

1020 El Al 337 Amsterdam 

1200 El Al 013 London New York 

1320 Alitalia 737 Rome 

1320 laifthansn 605 Frankfurt 

1810 BAA 267 Lisbon Johannesburg 

1820 Alrfrnncc 137 Paris 

1900 El Al 443 Cairo 

2300 ES! SFL New York - 

Thisjllpht Information i s supplied by the 

Bcn-Gurinn lalnriuttUmnl Airport Coar- 

rilvnlhm Centre. 


Interest ceiling on 
dollar loans lifted 

By SHLOMO MA035 
Post Economic Reporter 

The 7.5 per cent legal ceiling on 
interest for loans linked to tbe dollar 
was abolished last week by tbe 
Knesset Finance Committee, at tbe 
Treasury’s request. 

Lending institutions had been; 
refusing to grant do liar-linked loans 
recently, with world interest rates 
on the once- mighty currency 
reaching 20 per cent. Removal or 
the restriction will make such tran- 
sactions .possible, again, and they 
are expected to be more in demand 
than' dollar loans from abroad; 
which are subject to a 12 per cent 
Bank of Israel. '•fine." 

On another subject, the finance 
Committee delayed approval of the 
Treasury’s proposal to limit tax on 
Interest from a Clal dollar- 
domlnated bond issue. 

The committee also okayed a 
$300,000 loan guarantee to the 
world-renowned but financially 
troubled Beged Or firm, matching 
guarantees obtained by the leather . 
'clothing company on its own. 
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EMERGENCY ■ 
PHARMACIES 



l:v:i 

FIRST AID 



TIME SHARING inTEL.WIV 

soundsinteresting? call us. tel. («3)285082 


GIVE SOLDIERS 
LIFTS 


IrruMulom : French Hill, 28 Hahagnna. 
810930; The Jerusalem Grand, Haroun 
Rashid, 28333a 

Tel Aviv: Trufa, 217 DUengoff. 22S488 
Hoion: Dr. Hurl, 70 Sokolov. 842438 Bat 
Yam: Mazur, 20 Haviva Reich, BB8360. 
Ramat Can: Find. 41 HI bat Zion, 782821. 
Bbihon: Malal. l Hameyasdim. 041621. 
Netanya: Trufa, 2 Herd, 28050 Hadura: 
Nathan. 57 Welzroaxin, 22126. 

Haifa: Romema. 23 Oren, 247809. 
Motzkin. Sd. Hashoftlm. HLMotxkln, 
737243. 

Beershebar Assuta. Merkaa Gllad 
Hadaah. Hanesailm. 70777. 


DUTY HOSPITALS 


JeruNatom: Blkur Halim (ped latrica , 
E.N.T.l. Hadasaah (internal, aurgery, 
orthopaedics, ophthalmology). Mlagav 
Ladach (abate tries) . 

Tel Aviv: Rokah (pedlatrica), IchBov 
(Internal, surgery). 

Netanya: Lanlado (o bate tries. Internal, 
pediatrics). 

Haifa: Carmel. 

"Entn** Mental Health First Aid, TeL 
Jerusalem 609911, Tel Aviv 293811, Haifa 
538888. Beeraheba 32111. Netanya 88310 
BOagav Ladach: Open line 4-0 p.m. every 
Monday answers- to obstetrics, 
gynaecological, sterility and family plan- 
ning problems. Tel. 02-633336. 


■ Mason David Adorn first aid centres ere 
open from 8 p.m. to 7 P^-®“*rgra^ 
home calla by doctors at fixed rates. Jtak 
Fund members should exqulre about 
rebate. 

Phone numbers: Jenmalem, Tel Artv. 
Haifa - 101. Dan (Ramat Gan, 

Bnel Brak, GlvaUylm. Klryat Ono) — 
' 781111. 
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Aahdod 22222 
Ashkclon 28333 
Bat Yam 885539 
Beeraheba 78333 
Eilat 2333 
lHadera 22333 
Hoion 803133 
Nabariya 923333 


Nazareth 64383 
Netanya 23383 
Petah TUnra 912383 
Rehovot 054-31383 
Rlshlon LeZlon 942333 
- Baled 30333 
Tiberias 20111 



SUNSET- SUNRISE 


Sunset 18.18; Sunrise tomorrow 04.68 


POLICE 


DInl 100 in moat parts of the country. In 
Tiberias dial 924444. Klryat Shmona 
40444. 


REPORT SUSPICIOUS 
OBJECTS! 


Speed — Efficiency — Pleasure 

An unforgettable holiday with an Itinerary of your choice 
will be yours when you utilize the high quality services of 
TOURING ACR. 

• 100 litres petrol per week „ 

• accommodation in any first class hotel of your choice 

• appreciable discounts for children 

• any desired entertainment arrangement ... 

An unforgettable holiday with prices from $140.00 per person 
For bookings, please contact your travel agent*. 

(The price does.not include flight) 


Please send me detailed information about TOORWG. ACR'l 
programmes "* 


Please mail this coupon to: Romanian Tourist Information Office 
97 Ben Yehuda Street, Tel Aviv; Tel. 221786. -• 
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1 Type of river- 
mouth (5) 

8 Oomta (5) 

19 Questioned (5) 

H Relatives (8) 

12 Decease (6; 

18 Reckoned to he 
C7l 

U OBNIucd (5) 

If 

19 
U 
22 

23 

24 
26 
29 

31 

32 

34 

35 


‘M'.rY'.l 


1 Nobles (3) 

2 Yoar-tocks (7) 

4 Looked at (4) 

5 Knotted fabric 
(0) 

o Gray <A) 

9 Stop (5) 

9 Pinch (8) 

U Dehaaei CD 
24 Garden total CD 
28 Mod of chute- 


■ m 


dertstiomxt? (Si 
9 Use a knife to get a ear on 
■ tbe move, finally 1 (5> 

9 Give dad a Idas far the sake 
of peace (3) 



im 



i" ■»! n 
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offices.* 
Tel. w. 


SOLUTIONS TO TODAY’S PUZZLE TOMORROW 




TELEVISION 


EDUCATIONAL: 8.10 English 6. 8-30 
Math 7. 9.00 English 8- 9.20 
Geography 8. 10.10 Nature 0. 10.80 
Programme for kindergarteners. 

11.10 English 8. 11.30 Mathematics- 

12.00 English 7. 12 JO Citizenship 7. 

12.40 Language 7-8. 13.00 Literature 
10-12. 13.30 Nature. 13.00 Ma Pltora, 
English 0. Geography 8. 18-00 Han- 
dicraft. 16.19 Science fiction. 1040 
Literature. 17.00 Ot Ve'Od — TV 

CHILD RF.N'S PROGRAMMES: 

17.30 Pictures at an Exhibition - con- 
cert conducted by Noam Sheriff 
18.18 Concerto — from the 1979 Spring 
In Jerusalem Festival 
ARABIC-LANGUAGE programmes; 

18.30 News roundup 
18.32 Sports 

13.27 Programme announcements 

10.30 News 

UKBkEW PROGRAMMES: resume 
Hi 20.00 with a news roundup 
20.0.7 Morasha ■ - Quiz on Jewlah 
history and tradition 
2n .10 Rig Screen. Utile Screen - bi- 
weekly cinema magazine 

21.00 Mabnt newsreel 

21.30 Free. Admission • bl-wockiy 
debate show; Making Galilee Jewish 
22 40 Hurl to Marl. Dotoctive scries 
Marring Robert Wagner and 

oil’ I’wra a husband and 


wife amateur detective team: 
Passport to Murder 

23.30 Almost Midnight 
JORDAN TV (unofficial): 

17.40 Cartoons. 18.30 French Hour- 
18/30 (JTV 3) Big Blue Marble. 19.00 
News in French. 19.10 (JTV 3) Peyton 
Place. 14.30 News In Hebrew. 20.00 
News In Arabic. 20.30 Lovely Couple. 
21.10 The Stars look down. 22.00 News 
in English. 22.1S A Man called Sloa» 


ON THE AIR 


First Programme 

6.12 Morning Melodies 

7.07 (stereo): Morning Concert — 
SI 1 cot; Harpsichord Suite; Danxl: 
Wind Quintet: Tausky: Concertino 
for Harmonlka: Parsons: Fandolfo 

8.03 (stereo): Huxtehudc: Suite No. 
12; Beethoven: Plano Sonata, op. HO; 
Dikes: Symphony In C Major; 
Dvorak: Te Dcum 

lO.na Radio Story 

10.15 Elementary School Broadcasts 
10.41) Education (or All 
11.35 Music from Vietnam 

12.03 (stereo): Music (no details 
ova Unhid 

1.1,00 (stereo |! Noon Concert — 
Cimarron: Oboe Concerto (KolUger); 
Debussy: Blanc et Nolr (Martha 
Arger leh-Slcphcn Bishop). 
TehJiiktiVflky: Swan Lake. Suite 
(RiMtrtipuvIeht 


14.10 Children’s programmes 

19.30 World of Science (repeat) 

10.39 Notes on a new book 

38.40 (stereo): Radio Music Club, 
with the Light Orchestra, conducted 
by Camilla Koltchloaky. Laszlo 

Booth. Arleh Lev anon 

17.39 Programmes for Olira 

20.05 (stereo): Spotlight — on 
Raphael Kubelik 

23.00 Everyman’s University 

21.30 Speaker's podium 

22.09 4 stereo) : The New Zurich String 
Quartet — All-Beethoven 
programme: Quartet In B flat Major, 
op. 130; Quartet in F Major, op.39, 
No.3 

23.23 (stereo): “23-23“ — Contem- 
porary Music — Lukas Foss: Thir- 
teen Ways...; Don Banks: Piece for 
Orchestra 

00.10 (stereo): Chora] music 

Second Programme 

7.00 This Morning - news magazine 
K, jo Good Mnrnlng — songs, chat with 
Rivhfl Mlr.haell 

;c.:o Al Home 

12.03 Productive Pace 

12.30 Road safety broadcast 

13.05 Midday -- news commentary, 
music 

14.10 Muslrul Adventures 

13.05 Sabbath Songs 

10.10 Health and medicine magazine 

17.10 Men! Pr'or's tnlk and entertain- 
mrnl show 

18.07 Of Men and Figures - 

rrnnnmihi magazine 
u*.3h Sports magazine 


18.48 Bible Reading — Kings 1. 1: 32- 
53 

jE.OO Today — people and events In 
the news 

20.10 Crucial Decisions: Tbe bombing 
of Hiroshima 

21.03 Jazz Corner 

22.05 David Margalit’s weekly 
column 1 repeat) 

23.09 Treasure Hunt — radio game 

Army 

8.30 University on the Air — Prof. 
Perry Kritter lectures on Pregnancy 
and Birth 

7.07 "707“ Alex Anskl presents selec- 
tions an music and items from the 
morning newspapers 
fl.os tDF Morning newsreel 

9.09 Songs 

10.03 Morning Party 

1 J.43 Quarter to Twelve — current af- 
fairs 

12.09 Lunch Hour — with Bll YIsrMli 
14. Q0 Two Hours — music, art, 
cinema and theatre reviews, Inter- 
views, anecdotes and music 

16.05 Open Lino 

17.03 IDF Evening newsreel 
17.45 Sports newsreel . 

18.09 Israel magazine 

10.03 Needle In a record stack 

91.00 Mnb-it — broadcast of the TV 
newsreel 

21.33 University on the Air (repeat) 

' 32.63 1-rt's Liston — now records and 
recordings with Natan Dunevlteh 
73-49 IDF Midnight newsreel 
00.09 Night Birds — wng*. chat with 
Halm Kel nan 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE 

SELECTIONS 

French 

7.13 (Fourth. Fifth) 19 mm. Including 
review of Hebrew press 

14.80 (Fourth, Fifth) 30 min. . 

18.03 (Fourth) 5 min. 

20.13 (Fourth) 16 min. 

23.30 (Fifth) 28 min. 

24.00 (Fifth) 30 min. 

Yiddish 0.23. 18.80 (First) 

Hungarian 19.13 (Fifth) 18 min. 
Saturdays (First) 30 min, 

Rumanian 0.20 (First). 19.18 (First, 
Fifth) 

Russian 6.20 (First). 1PJ5 (First, 
Fifth) 

Georgian 0.10 (First). 19.18 (First. 
Fifth) 

Lsdfns 0.39 (Flrst)i 20.00 (First, 
Fifth) 

MograM 0.40 (First), -19.48 (First. 
Fifth) 

Bukharlan 0.09 I First) 

Castililan Spanish 0.48 (First) 


Broadcasts In BngUih 

7.00 (Fourth. Fifth) • 

14.00 (Fourth. Fifth) * 

18.00 (Fourth) • • 

20.00 (Fourth) • • - 

22.00 (Fifth)* 

00.30 (Fifth) • 

* Fourth programme: 737 fcH*. 
Jerusalom area 074; central Israel 
1025 

* Fifth programme; Short wove and 
FM 88.2 MHZ, . 


CINEMAS 


JERUSALEM. 4, .7*. 9 . 

Eden: The Electric Horseman; 
Ed I non: Apocalypse Now. 0.13. *; 
Halilmh: You've Been Had. ..You 
Turkey; Kftr: Sunburn; Mitchell: 
Starting Over. 7, 9. Tuea. at 4; OrgQ: 
Time After Time: Orion: Kramer vs. 
Kramer. 4. 8.49. 9; Oram: A Man. Call- 
ed Intrepid. 4, S. 43. 9; Ron: 
Deliverance: Blnycnci Ha'oomar 
Norma Rae. 6.43. 9: Cinema it A 
L'Une Chortle. L'Aulro Fas,. 7. 9.13; 
Israel Museum: Mary Popplna. 3.30 

TEL A\1V 440,' 7.«(, 9J0 • 

AH ruby: The Eleetric Horae man; 
Ben-Ynhoda: The Tin Drum. 148 ,. 
0J». 9.18; Cheui S.H.E.; Cbmtui 
One: Passenger In the Rain; OnettM 
Two! La Cage aux Folles; Dckel: 
Kramer vs.. Kramer. 7.15, 9.30; 
Drive-In: Kbits. 0.30; Hawaii Advert- 
lures. 7: Krihar: Apocalypse' Now, . 
6.3u. .0.30; n«fi Starting over; Gor- 
thm; ...And Justice For AU: Hod: The 
jftAltlmnro Bullet; Minor: L'Elat 
SouvngPT Maxim: The Marriage of 
Mnrts BrAun;'Mo«robh 5+5: Opblr: 
Student Connection; . Oriy: You've 
Been Hnd...Ya« Turkey j Paris? Tho 
Rocky Horror Plciuro Show. 10,12.' 2 , 
4." 7 )3. 9.30; Vmmri Sunburn: Ranukt 
Avh : FfntiPIny; 7.13, 9.30. Toes. 4.30 

■fllna; Shahaff: Hair, 4,13, 7, 9.30; 
Studio: Slay the Way Yd(i Are! 
Trbclri: A Very Moral Night: Trt 
Aviv: : CiHignn's Bluff: -Tet Avlv 


hosrnon rtougli treatment: ‘“les 

Eronkln, Aw.v 

HAIFA 4. 6.W. 9 . 

■ Amphllhrotrs: Fantastic. 7: *» ‘ 

Coin' South; Atxniea: 3+3: _ 4 toying 

The TinDnun, 4, R30, 9; Gslor: O.zjta 

10. 3. 7; The Boys to Company C 22.7434 

9: Miron: Venus; 8 uoo-stop t 29.<j~ 

Morliih: The Goodbye Girl'S. 4 )i)^ 

Orah: The GrtAt Saiitlnl. 4. iLhJ lo.itii 

Ord'on: Tails Manju. B.1D, 9| < 21 

Strange Girl in Love, B not 

perfs; Orly:. ...And Justice fo 1 

6.30. 0: Pw: The Last Marriet 3 -'S? 


pie In America: Ron: You've 
.. Had- u You Turkey; ' iStavtt: J 
0.48.0 


RAMATGAN . . 

Arnum: Starting Over 4. 7 j5,. 177*1 
Idly: The Marriagettf Maria 
7.13. 0.30; Oasis: 3-H.Er 4;30i ^3 

930: OrdeaJ You've Been Had.W 
Turkey 7.15, 9 JO: Hanwt Gam ' 
JlMtlec rbr.AlL r.U, 9.30 

REK73JYA . ' . ' 

David: Passage, 4. 7. 9.18; ^ ^ Is 
Avnlnnctw Kk press. 4. 7. 9.18 

■T • ■" .-V'..' ' . . 

HOfapN 

MledaU Lovo at Flrsl Blie. T.l 


PFTAHTIKVA 

Atwiam; . You've . Been ' Had . 
. ^Turkey, 8, 7.13, 9.i3 ‘ 

NETANYA ; '* 

E«tbcri Ydu'va- Been Bti) 
Turkey, 7, 9.t3.‘ * 


J3.1300 

-^■422a 

J0.27I7 

2l.3 38a 

33280 

l 3.07op 

■473, 

3-0754 

U'«66 

J-3588 

*.5468 

17.53C3 

lo.Mia 
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tftiji '% Bj JOBEtH morgekstebk 
\ PooH f^naueeRt porter 
’I'Js'ri AVIV- .-— The fecal diamond 



s W y i2* wturfry wfil *» firtJyrcpreicnied at 
^n-Js World Fedem- 

Pu? 'V, k i^flfpfeBiond edtjnics and of the. 
£ t‘ lUr t Federation of Diamond 

h* ai ,*> a , VjjaafseJurefa Attoefeife/tj.io be 


naji v. (jfcae****" ur 

Eila VP ln JbtoaBMbwff,. early next 

tV„ ^(^jwferir- ■ ^ ■• • - 

i P :- '* i%±itffli$epnltxer. president of tfc* 

w 'k&r-WMaond Exchange, will be : 

^*ffcyce)ecUon u president ol the 
.W ifa* Federation of Diamond 
B tr» s * 4k, |&&a- •!*-*■' understood that the 
°% Z^Ta&WWrnpetmori for the post, will 
a hi"ey. ^orrtf .fr 001 the U.3., the World's 
Uvm., ^ i^Rter feiarket for diamonds. 

-.f Ri^nSrfW official Israeli delegation to 
tJ^p.WreW Federation of Diamond 
’’^T^t**** Congress Includes: Kosbe 
ofcjJ®* h5£Miftr» - president, and SImeha 

^ c n s.,3r4,T.- tt _- -w a , n .wi M » 


®tyj. ^^^h.Jfeumartc, vice presidents of 
iny j A JarRel . Diamond : Exchange. ' 
’-is ^"^1, ^y wemtiers of the' Diamond 


Cfub wi« niso attend. About a dozen 
dealers and movement officials will 
.attend the Congress of Okumuid 
Mtiniifaciuref* Aaaeclatkms. 

Martin Mayer, managing dlrec- 
- lor of the Union Rink, a ms Jar fac- 
tor in the financing of diamonds 
wdl also attend the Johannesburg 
mccilnys; • 

In the first quarter of this year 
Israeli diamond sales have shown a 
marked turnabout, with $444m 
worth being exported. This reflects 
pM.? per C c n t rise over the same 
m year, when sales stood 
til 3320m; 

Prtcea of melees, however, the 
small diamond in which Israel 
specialises, have only firmed 
slightly and are stin below expec- 
tations. Priees of gem stones, of one 

GAraf nv mm. uMi. . 


over the past half year, have eased 
somewhat recently, according to 
reports from New York. 


can replace oil from Iran 


Post Correspondent 
■ — Without announ- 
flgiU Saudi Arabta; has increased 
production considerably and 
two years will be pumping 20 
Jlffflt more than today, accor- 
‘ fd a report in yesterday's 
cYork Times." 

■■li mehns that Saudi Arabia, is 
»P* awjl ^j«dy abJe to supply western 
* ^ hhiMfoC the U-S- with the 1.5 million 

:? a *lbl71pWt , '.a. day -they buy. in total, 

■ p « SBa . current production rate is 

- jeMHy considered about 9.5 


million barrels a day. with a mo*. 
Isnum potential of 10 million a day. 

.According to oil information 
sources in London and Riyadh, 
quoted in the ••Times.** the Saudis 
have increased their production In 
the last to months and now have the 
potential to produce H million 
barrels a day. 

And thanks to their rapid abaorp- 
tfon of new equipment, they will be 
able to reach a rate of 12 million 
barrels a day by the end of next 
year, instead of only by 1985, as 
previously planned. 



CONFUSED 
IN ISRAEL’S 
WORLD OF 
BUSINESS ? 


Come to Dun&Bradstreet 
for the Answers 



Ugoun&Hmdstrcct (Israel) ltd 


MJWES Jerusalem: Weekdays: 10 a-m. of day prior to publication. For' 
ay's paper: « p.m. On. Wednesday. For Sunday's paper; 3p.m.oo Thursday. Tel 
i and Haifa: ' Weekday "ajad Friday : xtnoon two days prior to publication. For 
lay's paper: 12 noon on Thursday. 

are accepted at afl offices of The Jerusalem Poet (tor addresses sec masthead on 
(page) andal&H recognized advertising agencies 

hdky rates: Min im um charge of IU&8.80 for eight words: CLS3.60 for each ad- 
natword. Friday and holiday eve rates: Minimum charge of IL376.00 tor eight 
J$r> llA.700 for each additional word. AU rates Include VAT. 

tf^rammuiitiiuiiiinivtiiiiiiiiifiiiii . m i ss ! i iikh 11 1 n i i iimiii mini n »«! mi m »u . 

^BTraiJJWCrS INSURANCE 

p*b£iic3liinii vi run n i n 11 11 n mm i v vin is 1 1 » mi *1 s n i inn WMI min imu jm 

CHEAPEST MOST comprehensive 
REALTY motor Insurance, green card for motor- 

». Ing abroad,, tor Egypt, special 
I^SEALtY-fLaTS. shops, offices, • cover. Bnimmer Levine. 

Jenwalem. TeL 02- TgL 03-Z8M*€._ 


^dTTBLAVTV . 

- AVtV-GIMEL. 8. as new + 
t-lL2.300.aO0. Tel. 03-425363. 03- 


mm® 


" * ' : WETAWYA 


ID- CAFFAN sales, rentals — 
•yapartme ita. Tel. 053-38373 or 003- 
.‘7 Hal to* Herat, Netanyeu; 


CHEAPEST MOST comprehensive 
motor Insurance, green card for motor- 
ing abroad,, fur Egypt, special 
diplomatic, UN cover. Brummer Levine. 
TeL 03-Z8M46. 

BEFORE RENEWING household 
automobile Insurance, phono Qoshen. 
Tel- 03-717611, Jerusalem 03- 710176. 

PERSONAL 

t!>i!iiililini1fliilll1lilllllllllH!tl]ll!I!HIiU 

RESPONSIBLE. Instrument rated pilot 
wishes to share Dying and costs with air- 
craft owner or aviation dub. Contact: K. 
Saxe. 15 Ftehov Ben Yehuda. Beeraheba. 
TeL 067-78844 


w’lii s 







Tiuo v-i.uc J* 


g, ELECTRO- 
COPY 



The fast, 
efficient printing service 


Offset Duplicating 

* On-the-spot Swwcalll 

Transparencies . 

Fine Quality Photocopies 

* 4 «£W Agfa «W meehtee* 

30 Bohov YaW. Jeru»M»m "• 
opposite Post Office 

Tel. 02-233904 

Open .contirniouifv 'S' 8 -m- *<* 7 P-iT*; 


Haifa Chemicals earnings 
are up by 218 per cent 


A.V 40SKPII MORSE NSTERN 
Pout K1 fwtwe Reporter 

Haifa Chemicals in its just 
published annual rrpftrt rnveoln 
rh«l fttrnfnfta far the fear ending 
December 3i, 1979 were ISB.OSm., 
reflecting (in annual gain of Sis per 
wnL 

The company wna in the news 
recently, when it was announced 
that Trans Pacific ftcsourecs Inc.. 
of the C.S.. had acquired 21.1 per 
ernt of its equity and 2fl per cent of 
iltt voting control. It hag been es- 
Kmated thnt the value of the triui- 
suctinn was about 53m. The buyer 
has obtained an option for a similar 
amount of shares, which would theft 
give him control. 

The local concern la the world’s 
largeal single producer cl 
potassium nitrate fertiliser. Its 
current capacity has been put at 
220.000 tons a year. Projections are 
that demand for the company's 
products, which, also include 
phosphoric acid, will continue to 
rise. 


Doron, head of Poultry Board, resigns 


By YITZHAK OKED 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — Tho managing direc- 
tor of the Poultry Marketing Board 
(PMBi Ya'acov Doron, yesterday 
told his board of directors that be 
wanted to resign. The board 
accepted his resignation but asked 
him to stay on until the as yet un- 
named new director could be 
broken in. 

The PMB la one of the largest 
marketing boards. In charge of 33 
per cent of total agricultural 
production In the country. It Is also 
in charge of one of tha most 
problematic industries, because 
egg and poultry production Is dif- 
ficult to regulate. Frequently there 


B either overproduction or a log In 
production, which encourages pan- 
ic buying. 

The pwit has learned that these 
fluctatinns peeved Agriculture 
Minister Ariel Sharon, who decided 
to replace Doron, one of the last 
heads of. a marketing board ap- 
pointed under the previous ad- 
ministration. 

Doron refused all comment. He 
said that five years was long 
enough for one man to hold such a 
rmponslblc job. 

BUDGET. — The Mats Yehuda 
regional council has allocated 
IS30Q.0QO (or development of Arab 
villages In Its region. 
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Foreign Currency Rates 
for 27.4.80 


Country 

Currency 


Buying Selling 

Cbequn and 
transactions 

Buying Selling 
Banknotes 

U.S.A. 

Dollar 

1 

43.1272 

43.4328 

42.8800 

43,7200 

Great Britain Sterling 

1 

98.2093 

98.9307 

97.8000 

99.3600 

Germany 

Mark 


38.7027 

23.8817 

23.5800 

34.0300 

Prance 

Franc 

1 

10.1571 

10.2338 

10.0700 

10.9000 

Holland 

Gulden 


21.5638 

23.7264 

21.4300 

21.8600 

SwUxcrJand 

•Franc 

1 

23.3889 

29.3608 

23.2100 

23.7200 

Sweden 

Krona 

i 

10.0309 

10.1389 

9.8700 

10.2000 

Norway 

Krone 

1 

8.6600 

8.7234 

8.4900 

8.7800 

Denmark 

Krone 

1 

7.3630 

7.6206 

7.4200 

7.8700 

Finland • 

Mark 

1 

11.4745 

11.3612 

11.2500 

11.6300 

Canada 

Dollar 

1 

36.3303 

36.8260 

36.0300 

37.0500 

Australia 

Dollar 


47.4140 

.47.7720 , 

48.4200 

48.3000 

South Africa 

Hand 

V 

33.4345 

S3JB80 

42.11WT 

«34 Ijtf*.. 

Belgium 

Franc 

10 

14.8714 

14.9837 

14.1900 

15.0800 

Austria 

Schilling 

id 

33.1747 

33.4252 

39.9700 

33.6300 

Italy 

14 re 

1000 

30.7976 

51.1811 

14.8800 

31.3000 

Japan 

Yen 

1090 

173.3136 

176.6378 

174.2300 

177,7200 

it 

Dollar Pass" 

and “ 

Euro Paz M 



Buying and Selling rates 
for 27.4.80 . 

Buying 

•Dollar Pas" I unit m.3fl25 

"Euro Paa” lunlt 2 m!u» 


Selling 

15B.M05 

315.7270 


Interest rates (%) for non-resident deposit 
accounts (Patach) and Israeli, resideift 
deposit accounts (Patamj 
for 28.4.80 


Patacb 


Palam 


period — • no. of months 


IZ 3 


Greul BritiUn 

Sterling 

Germany 

Mark . 

ffoftand 

GoMea 

Canada 

Dollar 

France 

Franc 

Swftsrrlnod 

Franc 

•'Dollar Fas'* 


"Euro Pus" 
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ELUL 


TECHNOLOGIES LTD 


/ciifdn 


PRECISION INSTRUMENTS LTD 


35 Sderot SbauJ Hame/ech. Tel Aviv 

Our telephone number has been changed to 

264161 (5 lines) 

Be hearing from you! 


Courts Administration 

Notice to those owing 
Finos Imposed by the Courts 

If you pay your fine by May 8, 1880, 

you will avoid late -pay ment charges of up to 

200 %/year. 


Monday, April 28, 1980 The Jerusalem Post Page Seven * 


Equity market scores broad gains 


I^Hir la the sale of share* the 
firm was ft W.3 per oeM-controlled 
HUbHidmr.v of Oil Rcflncrlea, and 
thus wax u govornment company. 

• Nearly all of the company** 
I’mdurtton is exported, and in 19TS 
r^purti sluutl at |43m. a compared 
vr tih $3Jtn, n year earlier. Total 
■ puLuilt production of 173.000 tana 
constituted XA per cent of capacity. 

The company's expansion 
programme wo* responsible far the 
incrr.uin of production and sale*. It 
included the opening of two new 
pin fit h, rme for the production of 
STP »nd the other for the peUctla- 
icg of nmmnnium nitrate. 

The Arm's total assets were up by 
, S3 per cent and totalled !Sl3fl.3m. In 
r- dollar terms the assets, at year’s 
cud. were less than 340m. However, 
based on the estimate* of the 
purchase price,. Trans Pacific 
Resources has paid at a rate which 
W about five time* lost year's ear- 
nings. This ha* raised some 
questions as to whether the selling 
price wna n»l too low. 


TKL AVIV - The share market 
yesterday carved out some aixc&bie 
gains in heavy trading. More than 
IL470.6ra worth of convertible 
debentures and shares changed 
hands In one of the most active 
sessions of the year. 

The rising market and the atten- 
ding high turnovers appear to be 
the result of the very high level of 
liquidity in the hands of the puhlic. 
Gariy In April there were massive 
redemption* of compulsory loans 
by the Bank of Israel, and U seems 
that a goodly portion of these funds 
has found it* way into the equity 
market. 

Furthermore, In the wake of the 
slowing of the devaluation of the 
local currency, foreign currency in- 
vestment options are proving less 
attractive. 

The index-linked bond market 
traded quietly, as most sectors 
were stable, though some small 


Market report 

By JOSKPI1 MORGENSTERN 


gains were apparent. 

FJBI shares traded ex-66.87 per 
cent dividend and at 483 reflected a 
pn;r. o! 19 points over their ex-prlee. 
Leumi responded to baying demand 
and added 3 points, while Hapoalim 
and LDB rase by one point each. 
Union Bank was 17 better, a: 022. 
while General Bank rose by 9 to 668. 

Mortgage banka Issues rose 
smartly In the wake of heavy de- 
mand. 

Insurance Issues were led by 
Yardcnia 1L3, which rose by 7.4 per 
cf-r.!. Ararat ILl was ahead by 6.5 
per cent. 

Rea! estate and land develop- 
ment equities were also a good 
feature. Africa IL10 was “buyers 
only," white Ispro was tacking on 


ti.x per cent. Rassco ordinary, 
sprinted Ahead by 8,1 per cent. 

Industrials came through with, 
the single strongest performance of 
any share sector. EUco IL2.3 and. 
Assls were the beneficiaries of i0 4 
per cent gains. Argaman pref. ib)^ 
added on 7 per cent. Teva lb) alao^ 
scored a to per cent gain. Dubek* 
was ahead by 5 per cent, as Fer- 
tilizers was 6.8 per cent to the good. 
Israel Petrochemicals was "buyers 
only," and Poigat ILl was nearly 7 
per cent improved. Ta’a! (b) joined 
the 10 per cent winners. 

The price action was not com- ' 
parable to that registered by in- 
dustrials, nevertheless, a number 
of investment company issues 
scored good gains. Amlssar was 
"buyers only." and Jordan Ex- 
ploration was ahead by 7.5 percent. 
Wolfson ILl was ahead by nearly 8 
per cent. Piryon continued to rise, 
as it gained G points, to 220. 
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Strange acts of coexistence 


HAVING focused their attention intently on somewhat distant 
Iran for two full days, Israelis may have been a bit startled 
yesterday to discover that there was trouble brewing in their 
own backyard. 

Stone-throwing and “petty rioting" has been on the rise in the 
West Bank for the past several months. But real trouble started 
just a week ago, when a still unknown assailant burled a rusty 
hand-grenade at a busload of Jews on their way to the settle- 
ment of Ofra, near Ramallah, and Arab school-children from the 
jelazoun refugee camp, in the same area, again stoned Israeli 
vehicles, both military and civilian. 

' The efforts of the military government in curbing the peace- 
breakers, however, were found wanting in the eyes of settlers at 
Ofra, and in nearby Beit El. The latter decided to mete out 
punishment on their own to the Arab residents of Ramallah and 
nearby El Bireh. Last Wednesday they went on a rampage, 
smashing windows of cars and homes. 

Four Jewish suspects, their bags filled with stones and a steel 
hammer, were arrested by the Israel police. They have so far 
refused to answer questions. 

Meantime, in apparent retaliation, there has been renewed 
“petty rioting" in a number of Arab towns in the area, as well as 
a strike of commerce, notably in Ramallah and Ell Bireh. 
i ■ There is, in fact, little to choose between the nationalist 
hotheads on both sides of the fence who have been responsible 
for the recent outbreaks. But there is a noticeable difference in 
their attitudes to constituted authority, which by the established 
right of occupation is Israel’s. 

Hie Arabs and the Jews are, somewhat paradoxically, united 
in opposition to the law of occupation: the Arabs, because they 
want what they call the West Bank to become part of a Palesti- 
nian state, the Jews, because they wish to see Judea and 
Samaria restored to Israel's unequivocal sovereignty. 

Hi us the Arab rioters know fall well that they are defying the 
law, and they expect to get their due if they are caught out The 
Jewish settlers, on the other hand, especially those of the Gush 
Emunlm persuasion, consider themselves to be above the law, 
and not subject to its sanctions. 

The only law to which they will bow is the natural, or historic, 
or divine law of Israeli possession — and they expect their Arab 
neighbours to bow to it, too. It is on this condition that they 
propose to live peacefully with their neighbours. 

Since the local Arabs will not comply, and respond with what 
in Jewish eyes at least is hate, the settlers insist that they be 
taught what is termed a lesson: and If the military government 
won’t do it, they will. In the performance of this duty, the 
settlers appear to think, they must not be interfered with, for 
they alone are the true spokesmen for the Jewish people. 

It is time they were disabused of thin presumption. 


READERS' LETTERS 


mSUND AND 
ISRAEL 


JEWS IN HEBRON 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir. — It ill becomes the Irish 
Government and its Ambassador to 
accuse Israel of failing to honour 
commitments to persuade Major 
Haddad's Christian militia to pre- 
vent harassment of UNIFIL troops, 
when it is itself guilty of giving tacit 
approval and physical sanctuary to 
thugs and murderers who cross its 
border into Northern Ireland and 
almost daily slaughter Innocent 
civilians as well as the soldiers of 
the “occupying power." 

There are some remarkable 
similarities between the actions of 
terrorists of Eire and those of the 
PLO, and any truly neutral 
observer, as Eire is supposed to be, 
would be well advised to clean its 
own backyard before lecturing to 
others. 

DAVID HAMBURGER 

Netanya. 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, — It is time we stopped being 
apologetic and bowing to external 
pressures. 

In 1929, the Jewish community in 
Hebron was massacred. Did the 
world condemn the massacre? Did 
the world react? 

In 1980, a Jew again dies In 
Hebron. Once again, there is no 
reaction. And yet the re- 
establishment of a yeahlva causes 
such a world outcry! Where is the 
logic? 

We stand firmly behind Premier 
Begin in establishing a seat of 
Jewish learning near the graves of 
our forefathers. 

JACKI AND LESLIE GLA8SMAN 
Johannesburg, South Africa. 


LITERARY QUOTE 

To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 


SPRING 


Tio (he Editor of The Jerusalem Post 


Sir. — Congratulations on a 
warm, human editorial headed 
“April weather” (April 16). It was 
worthy of appearing as one of the 
fourth leaders of the “Times” of 
England. 

It would seem that the weather 
clerk upstairs gets your paper 
delivered regularly, as, lo and 
behold there is already an improve- 
ment. Hats off to The Jerusalem 
Poet for the onset of spring at least! 

REUBEN ROSE 

Haifa. 


Sir, — My admiration for Mark 
Segal's political perspicacity, as 
evidenced in his article. “The un- 
real reality" (April li), is not 
matched by my respect for his 
knowledge of English literature: it 
was not Mr. Pickwick who cor- 
uscated through life trailing clouds 
of unjustified optimism, but Mr. 
Mlcawber (David Copperfleld) who 
constantly expected “something to 

turn up.” 

N. L. SCHWARTZ 

Aahkelon. 
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It is ironic that technological failures seem to have been 
largely responsible for the bungling of the rescue" mission 
to Iran by U.S. armed forces which have boxed 
themselves in to a dangerous overreliarice on purely 
technological solutions to military problems, writes the 
Post’s Military Correspondent HIRSH GOODMAN. 
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WHAT WILL be the ultimate 
effects of the failed U.S. attempt to 
rescue the hostages in Teheran? 
This is a question that must now 
concern Israel, a close ally of the 
U.S. and a nation with a keen In- 
terest in the fate of the hostages and 
its impact on events in the Middle 
East. 

We should also be asking some 
hard questions about wby Israel 
was totally excluded from the 
operation — despite the bases we 
have offered the Americans; 
despite the fact that the Israel 
Defence Forces could have provid- 
ed more practical advice than 
anyone else on an operation of this 
sort; despite the aid we could have 
afforded in terms of bolstering 
communications networks; and 
despite the close, perhaps unique, 
relationship between the U.S. and 
Israel on both the military and 
defence ministerial levels for over 
a decade. 

According to all Indications, the 
first Israel heard about the opera- 
tion was from the news media early 
on Friday morning, although 
Intelligence data bad pointed to the 
possibility of an American military 
action. 

First there was the visit to Egypt 
and several Persian Gulf 
countries by the head of the 
American strategic air command 
earlier this year. He was followed 
by the head of the tactical air com- 
mand. Their visits may have had 
something to do with the operation 
to free the hostages, which had 
been on the U.S. drawing board 
since last November. 

The key indicator of possible, not 
probable, action came last week, 
when it was noted that the 
Americans bad resumed C-130 and 
AW ACS flights from Kina, in Upper 
Egypt, which had been suspended 
several months before. \ 

But this knowledge aside, the 
Israeli general staff was as sur- 
prised as anyone by what they 
heard over their radios on Friday 
morning. 

One can understand the 
Americans restricting knowledge 
of their plans to as small a circle aa 
possible. After all, secrecy and tac- 
tical surprise were no less crucial 
to the mission than the technical ex- 
cellence of the equipment and the 
courage and training of the per- 
sonnel. 

Even America’s allies in NATO, 
it is understood, were not privy to 
the secret. And certainly, 
knowledge of the plan's details was 
restricted to those who needed to 
know about them. 

One of the main reasons far the 
helicopters In the rescue mission 
taking off from the Nimitz and not 
some land base, presumably, was 
to keep the large body of men who 
would have to be part of the general 
preparations isolated from any out- 
side contacts. 

But this need for stringent 
secrecy cannot explain Israel's ex- 
clusion. After all, there is hardly a 
country in the Free World which 
has not approached Israel for ex- 
pertise on unconventional warfare. 

The Germans, the British and the 
Italians are known to have spent 
time studying counter-terrorism 
tactics in Israel. And there has been 


very close contact between the 
American special forces and their 
Israeli counterparts in the past. 

Israelis have been reported to 
have trained with these units, par- 
ticularly the SEALS (Naval ’com- 
mandos) , and with the Green 
Berets, and to have made some con- 
tribution to defining the doctrine for 
America’s anti-terror unit, which 
manned Thursday night’s abortive 
mission, when it was established in 
1978. 


THE DECISION to exclude Israel 
was a political one, taken most 
probably against the requests of the 
American military who must have 
wanted as much help as possible 
from reliable sources in the plan- 
ning in this most complicated of 
missions. 

It is in the light of the political 
decision that Israeli defence of- 
ficials must now reconsider the role 
of Israel in American tactical plan- 
ning In this part of the world, and 
re-assess Israel's relative worth. 

The results of this task will no 
doubt have serious implications on 
future Israeli perceptions of Itself 
as a strategic asset to the U.8. in 
the Middle East. 

The Israeli defence establish- 
ment was taken aback by its total 
exclusion from the U.S. operation, 
even though Israel apparently had 
so much to offer. It has been realis- 
ed here for some time that the 
Americans would continue to refuse 
Israel's repeated offers of military 
bases. And for clear reasons: using 
bases In Egypt offers all the 
strategic advantages, but Include 
none of the political problems 
regarding America's relations with 
those Arab countries, like Saudi 
Arabia and Jordan, which it still 
considers to be allies. ■ 

It is one thing to fly to Bahrein, 
via Saudi Arabia, from Cairo: quite 
another from Tel Aviv. 

My purpose here is not to suggest, 
or even to hint, that if the U.S. con- 
sulted Israel, the operation would 
have succeeded. This is patently ab- 
surd. The point is simply to suggest 
that the affair should be taken as a ' 
serious indicator by Israeli 
strategic planners of exactly where 
Israel stands in the minds of the 
Americans, and the impact of all 
this on "the special relationship,” 
which seems to have been undergo- 
ing a process of redefinition, par- 
ticularly since the signing of the 
Israel-Egypt peace treaty. 


Strategic alliances these days are 
changing rapidly, & phenomenon 
clearly Illustrated by the events of 
last Thursday, and our perceptions 
and concepts may not be keeping 
abreast of the times. 


ONE . FACTOR of the operation 
which shocked Israeli analysts 
more than any other was the lack of 
logistical planning so apparent in 
the American rescue attempt. 

Former Premier Yitzhak Rabin 
put it succinctly on television last 
Saturday when he said he found it 
incredible that after President 


Mari; Segal contritely comments: 
Top marks to Mr. Schwartz in 
English Lit. I drop to the bottom of 
the class with bowed bead. 


POSTSCRIPTS 
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LOOK OUT, she doesn't like to 
come In second. The New York 
Film Critics Circle recently 
selected Dustin Hoffman as best ac- 
tor of 1979 for his role in the film 
"Kramer vs. Kramer.” Sally Field 
won the best actress award for her 
role in “Norma Rae." And runner- 
up In the best actress category was 
— Miss Piggy of The Moppets. 


A VISITING American was 
overheard asking a guide about 
Israel’s domestic politics. 

“Now, could you explain the 
relationship between the Moonies in 
America and the Gush Moonies 
here?" 

Luckily, the guide knew about the 
Moonies in America — followers of 
the Rev. Sun Moon. R.B.R. 
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AGAIN AVAILABLE 

ECOLOGY IN 
THE BIBLE 


by Nogah Hareuveni and 
Helen Frenkley 


Again Available 

. The Glory of 
Jerusalem 

An Expforvr’H Guide 
Sfalvmo 8. Gafnl 
A. Van drr Hryden 


sole distributor 

ISteimatzky’s 


House Help 


needed by orthodox 
elderly couple in 

Sheffield, England. 

First class conditions and 
terms offered. Travel 
Expenses. 

Phone Immediately 02- 
635532. 
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Pu tills hr rn And Distributors 


fSteimatzky’s 


■ The Hebrew University of Jerusalem 
Ly Programme of Canadian Studies- 
Co-sponsored by the Government of Canada 
and 

Ralph and Roz Halbert. Toronto 

cordially invites you to a lecture on: 

"DOES CANADA HAVE AN ENERGY 
PROBLEM?" 

To be delivered by the Ambassador of Canada. 

H.E. Mr. Joseph S. Stanford 
Thursday. May 1, 1980. 7.30 p.m. at the 
Belgium House, Gfvat Ram campus. 

The lecture will be followed by a reception. 



Stern College 
Yeahlva University 

cordially invites students in Israel to participate in a 


Torah Assembly 


MachonGold . 

SffRefcov Haturlm, Jerusalem, on Tuesday, April 29, 1888 at 1. SO p.m. 
Speakers: Prof. Nehama Lelbdwltc, Ms. Sharon Schwartz. .Instruc- 
tor. Judaic Studies, Stem College 

Far further Information please contact: Rabbi Michael K. S trick, 
Israel Representative, Yeahlva University. 
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Carter had made the tremendously 
difficult decision to launch the 
operation, with all its political and 
international repercussions, . it 
should have failed because of one 
helicopter. 

There is a glaring inconsistency ' 
between the inaptitude of the 
operation and the mundaneness , of ' 
the reason for 'its failure. It is ' 
almost inconceivable that the 
Americans would have gone to the 
trouble they did in planning the 
operation, which entailed the 
positioning of huge forces, 
throughout the Middle East region, . 
and not allow for more than a 25 per 
cent contingency reserve in terms 
of helicopters — a highly 
vulnerable and erratic machine at 
the best of times. 
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THERE IS simply no explanation 
for this other than what experts In 
Israel have considered for some 
time — a growing American 
military reliance on technological 
solutions to their problems. There 
has always been a feeling here (as 
articulated by Alaf. (Re's.) 
Rehavam Ze'evi on Friday night) 
that the Americans have placed too 
much faith in. the ability of 
machine s. ' ... • ? 

This sentiment -w$» expressed fat 
an article w r i tten after a month-- 
long visit to American military 
bases last year when the author 
noted that the American military^ ; 
like a . Macdonald’s hamburger . 
stand operates like clockwork — 
until, that is, someone asks for a. 
Coke without ice. Then the entire 
complex simply falls apart. 

The profound American belief in 
the ability of technology, to win 
wars was prevalent in almost every 
unit visited — including the 82nd 
Airborne at Fort Bragg, from 
where men for the Iranian task 
were drawn. 

This belief was strengthened when 
conscription to the American 
military was cancelled, leaving the 
U.S. armed forces dependent en- 
tirely on volunteers. 


whereat is interiaring with realiatib '. 
planning. /• . ' : 

- -Another aspect of the American; ' 
military which has bafflefflsraeiig;' . 
.training with U.S. troopa.ahd atten: \ 
ding military courses in the past ia . 
the high degree of compartine$-.: 
talisation- in planning. Each seg- 
ment of an operation is bandied by " 
specialists and the fighting inen are 
given a : blueprint froin' which. > 
work. They will reherse their acr . 

. tions dozens t . if- not hundreds', v - 
times, going - through ' the.’-.erittrer.- 
' operation stage by stage However, 

If the unexpected should-c^^ up;^ 1 , 
as it obviously did last Thursday ~ 
'the men seem Incapable Of de&Iing 
effectively.- . : With '- ' •?? nop-, i ' 
pro gramme d'' events. The system" !' 
of training, even-in elite unite, does 
-not leave much to- initiative. ThiSr.-; 
does not explain why the mission > 
was aborted (President Carter says 
it was he who took the derision) but •. 
it could explain why the bodies of; ' 
eight servicemen were' not. 
evacuated and why six helicopters, 
four in perfect working' order, were. ^ 
left behind, -sortie allegedly, con- ' 
taining sensitive documents. . *Vy" 
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That this led to a drastic drop in 
the quality of manpower is -un- 


questionable, and it has given, rise 
to comment that the U.S. may-have 
to resort to conscription once again. 

In the meantime, however, there 
has been an even greater reliance 
by the military command on 
technology, and with their reliance 
a belief in the invincibility of the 
machine has grown to the point 


DESPITE ALL THTS. and. despite 
the comments which can be. made 
about the ability of American train- 
ing doctrine, it is hard to believe : 
that the failure of two. helicopters, 
coupled with - the collision .<m the ; 
ground between a C-130 and a third 
helicopter, were the only r e asons 
that lead to the failure' of the mis- 
sion. • • ■■■ •' • • 


Reports are being circulated in 
respectable journals, .of Soviet ul- 
timatums after. American radio 
traffic on the xnlsrion was picked 
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military, the nation and . the; OKED 
try’s allies is one things but;* 0 ^ Reporter . t 
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tory over the' very; country- ji' ' „ . ‘ 
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This fact alone that 
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up. There have been other ’reports 
of. a massive communications 
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breakdown between the elements of 
■the attacking force theznselvbs: ' ‘ 
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Sldered In a. conflict— sbouMnL, ’• 
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The key shown is from a Gamma lock — one 
of the world’s most sophisticated, intruder- 
resistant Jocks. The Gamma cylinder which 
is installed in Rav-Bariyach’s security-doors 
(Pladeiet), is also available by ^eciai order 
. . in Rav-Bariyach security kicks. 


What is the meaning of a “sophisticatwip £ ’ r 
mtruder-resistant cylmder 1 ?? . . . 1 1 


Your Gamma lock comes mth 5 keys, some 
of which bear an identifying number- 


Duplicates of these keys are available at 
authorized locksmiths only, where they 
are produced under the strictest controls. 


* A double set of telescopic tumbler-pins* 

* Hardened steel pins to resist drflKhg.; ~ j . 

* Large number of combinationsdetermined 

by computer. . ,-f v^. 

* Manufacturing accuracy to g htmdreih af ~ 
a millimetre makes^ Gamma one of the safest 

. and most sophistteted cyliDiter^: ) 

The Gamma cylinder can also ^ be obtained for 
use with regular locks, at all authorized Rav- 
Bariyach distributors; v 



GAMMA by RAV-BARIYACff 


FOB FURTHER DETAILS A W>7dR ORDERS. PLEASE CONTACT^ ^ .7- 

TCL-AV1V 45 Rehn* SOkalov Hoton. Tal 844149/5 859250.854458 853/91 i-iIAIFa, 40 Rehov Ha Wzlaifiaii. IC{rM) Heim Tb( 1 ’ Off-72511 
•TTBEMAS. New Mun«p4l Wflrtid.T* 067-98959 067-20084 • NAT«V* AND THE SHARON. 8 toho* HMutetcMlTteL 053-3776 
- 'PETAH THCVA. 17 Reho« Hahagm.TeL 03-919363 ■ JERUS*LCM.aa Ratio* iteef BayH Veftan Tel 02-422767. 02-423769. '! 
•ASHKfiLON, 5 Rehov Zatal (SoIsLBoneribuifding; Tti. 05)-245l5. >BE£R.3H£Vjt22 Behor Hspelsasch.Tel 1 l 

-EILAT. 4 Retov TaM.-ttt 0S9-37W - .-” - •• •, 
OR SEE YOUR NEAREST AUTHORIZED DlSTWBdTOR. '-i ' 
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